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A LION’S 

FIERCE FIGHT 

IN LONDON 


BOADICEA 


The Terrible Lion and His Wife 


BATTLE AT THE ZOO 


A BANNER SHE SAW IN 
BATTLE 

Roman Treasure Brought to 
Auction in London 

NINETEEN CENTURIES OLD 

What a dazzling romance history is 
if we can only reach the facts ! . 

It seems incredible that relics of 
Boadicea could, come to light at this 
late date, .yet here in a London auction 
mart we. have one of the standards 
actually carried in battle against her by 
the Ninth Roman Legion, when she cut 
that gallant force to pieces i860, years 
ago. With it is a Roman general’s chair* 
of the same period, seized in the same 
battle. There we have visible material 
emblems of a few short weeks which 
decided the history of our land and gave 
a new turn to world events. 

Queen of Vengeance 

Boadicea stands on Westminster 
Bridge, an appealing statue guarding 
the Thames which, when her liands 
grasped this captured . standard, ., she 
reddened with the blood of Romans. 

1 We enshrine her in our-hearts as the 
French enshrine Joan’ of Arc, but she 
- ‘was different. There comes down to us 
from Roman writers such a picture of 
her* beauty, with her splendid queenly 
form swathed, to. the hips in a cloud of I 
her fiery red-gold hair, that all ages are 
in love with her as they are with the' 
wicked' but ~ beautiful Cleopatra,' who 
died 96'years before her. She was no 
.’Joan of Arc; shewas.nb gentle' saint; 
she avenged cruel wrongs with wrongs 
more cruel still.*, ‘ '/ ." - - ' * \ ■ 

, Nero 

Tennyson, in his tremendous little 
poem, seems to have mirrored her to 
the life', her. physical splendour,her 
superstitious belief in omens; her sense 
of foul injury, her mad, ferocious lust 
for merciless reparation. We know, 
what she suffered, every one of us; for; 
she is in all our school-books. ' We know 
that her husband, King of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, bequeathed his kingdom jointly 
to the Roman Emperor, to Boadicea and 
liis two daughters. We know that the 
Emperor was; Nero, and that the trust 
was betrayed, that Boadicea was robbed 
and flogged, anddier daughters subjected 
to still more terrible infamy. We know 
'how she rose, arid at the head'of a 
mighty army of'Britons gained victories 
at Colchester. and London, while the 
chief Roman armies were in Wales. 

Perhaps we do not all remember that 
her victory over London brought our ; 
old capital for the first time by name 
into history. Perhaps we do not realise 
as we read our schooLbooks how awful 
was Boadicea’s slaughter of the defence¬ 
less Britons who had been subject to 
the , Romans whom she overcame. 
Most certainly we do not read in such 
books ‘ a strange link between Boadicea 
and one of the mighty figures of ancient 



Slipping through the door on the right of the picture, which had been left open by mistake 
this lion at the London Zoo, shown here with a lioness companion, entered another den, and, 
•' J springing upon a tigress, injured her so badly that she died. See next column 


Attack on a Sleeping 
Tigress 

WILD ANIMAL TRAGEDY IN 
THE HEART OF LONDON 

■ London is a world in little, and we 
have just had something of the jungle 
side of it. There has been a fatal battle 
at the Zoo. 

Within the boundaries of Regent’s 
Park .are the possibilities of a thousand 
conflicts, but it is rarely that fights 
occur, thanks to the Zoo management. 
Now'the unexpected has happened. 

Two dens in the lion houses are 
separated by a sliding door. In one 
compartment was a magnificent lion, 
born in Africa, reared in India, and sent 
here by the Rajah of Payagpur. ‘ In the 
next was a tigress, aged and sedate, one 
of the small breed from Malaya, which * 
had come from Ceylon. By some mis¬ 
chance a workman left open the door, 
which lie was. putting' into working 
order, long enough for the lion to slip 
through into the den ’of the tigress, 
which lay asleep. . '• - : \ 

VVater Beats the Lion 

Straightway the Tion attacked her. 
'^fiere was/a. duel of roars' and snarls, 
and the head keeper hurried in, to find 
the lion standing over the tigress and 
biting at her throat.' He at once turned 
a fierce jet of water on the lion. 

Animals- always turn coward in the 
presence ' of ; unexpected and unusual 
attack, and the lion,' surprised by the' 
rushing water, raced back to his cage, 
little hurt by .his encounter.: The tigress 
got up and .walked a"bout,'seemingly none 
the worse, but next..morning she; lay 
dead in her den. An examination of 
her body showed that the lion .had 
bitten through her chest and sent his 


Rome—Seneca, - the great philosopher. 
Seneca was the tutor of Nero, and was 
.famous in" history for his genius and 
generosity. - Yet with that- generosity 
he combined the role of Shy lock and 
was a moneylender. * At the" time that 
Boadicea and. her children were" suffer-, 
ing injustice,.he had a sum of money 
invested on loan in Britain which would 
mean, now, over £80,000. He suddenly 
called it in. The British chiefs who had 
borrowed it could not immediately pay, 
and they were threatened, not only with 
the loss of their lands, but with actual 
slavery for non-payment.of the money. ‘ 

It was to these embarrassed chief¬ 
tains, along with her own people, that 
Boadicea appealed. ' Their fears/ of loss 
of land and personal freedom, added to 
their wish to redress her wrongs/ Their 
burning anxiety to escape the*thraldom* 
threatened by Seneca made .them -the 
more desperate in . their endeavours to. 
slay every Roman in the land, and for 
ever to throw off the Roman yoke. 

We do not know where the final battle 
was fought—probably it was in the 
vicinity of Lichfield—but we do know 


that 10,000 disciplined Romans, brought 
back from the conquest of Wales, over¬ 
threw, that day 80,000 Britons, at whose 
head rode Boadicea'in her chariot, with 
her mantle of : glory streaming free. 

She escaped the battle, and then, like 
Cleopatra, poisoned^ herself, and we 
.know not where ; her poor .bones* lie. 
But/out. of. the past there, survive, with 
her/name, this Roman/standard that 
she captured/and a chair;in which she 
may have sat; Picture on page 12 


PHONOGRAPH WITNESS 
. A Scientific Lawyer’s Idea 

A will, recorded by phonjograph is the 
latest idea of a scientific lawyer. 

A person making a will speaks into 
the recording device/ and the witnesses 
then spedlc their own names. It is, of 
course, far more difficult to forge a 
human voice than a signature. 

The wax cylinder, after being tested 
on a phonograph, is placed in a sealed 
box and filed like any document. 


teeth into her. lungs. . , : 

There we have'evidence of the im¬ 
mense force of a lion’s bite, and also of 
the tremendous powers’ of resistance 
which *a dumb brute'offers to death. A 
tiger in the wilds has been seen, after 
receiving a shot, to wound one man 
fatally and seriously injure two others 
before falling dead itself, „ / ~ 

■ ' Jealous Animals 

' ; Lion and tiger fights are uncommon, 
biit when they do take place the tiger, 
which is the more powerful animal, is 
generally the victor' in fair combat. 
Here the victim was aged and small. 
Such things seldom happen in ^ the 
wilds ; in captivity animals develop a 
sense of .possession and are at first in¬ 
tensely jealous of other animals. 

/ How did those lions and tigers of the 
.long ago manage their domestic affairs 
here—lions and tigers which lived and 
died.in England before there was a Zoo, 
before there was a London, before there 
was a man here, before there was a 
North Sea, and when England was as 
hot as tropical Africa ? Their bones are 
. in our soil, but dead bones tell no tales. 
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C.N JOY’S DISCOVERY 

BIT OF HISTORY IN A 
LITTLE TOY BOAT 
The Quaint Note Hidden Away 
in the Cabin 

WH Or WILL FIND JAMES WALLS 
FOR US ? 

Was ever such an entertaining world 
as this ? Take the C.N. postbag. It 
brings us greetings from the ends of the 
earth; it brings us touches of human 
kindness, of friendship and chivalry 
and courage—and many a touch of sad¬ 
ness, alas !—day by day. ~ 

• And now it brings us one of the 
oddest things imaginable—a bit of 
history from a little toy ship made by a 
boy in the long ago. 

The story begins in 1873, before the 
Editor of the C. N, was born. Imagine 
a boy—or perhaps he was already grown 
to manhood—very clever with his hands. 
He is sitting at home in Grangemouth, 
Stirlingshire, busy with a knife and a 
piece of wood, making a model of a. 
sailing ship. He is making it for a 
friend. He is making it well, and he 
thinks the world of it. It is like a little 
monument to him. 

Sealed Up for the Future 

When we put up great buildings we 
seal up sometimes under the foundation- 
stone a few things that it will be inter¬ 
esting for a future age to find whenever 
the building comes down—a newspaper 
of the day, a few coins and pictures, and 
perhaps a^ letter. Sealed, up in the stone 
arch of a door on a Kent hilltop are the 
first beginnings of the C.N. and a letter 
from the Editor that may come to light 
when centuries have passed away. 

And so our little man at Grangemouth, 
building his little ship as if it were to go 
on like a monument, tucked away in a 
secret corner of the cabin a little message 
to the future. Then he gave the model 
to his friend, who rigged it up. 

That is all we know of it in that first 
stage of its history, and for 47 years the 
. little ship has, to,we, know not,where. 
Now, however, it has come into the 
hands of a bright C.N. boy at New 
Ferry, in Cheshire, and our little man 
has taken off the masts and opened up 
the secrets of the cabin. There, in a 
hiding-place, still rested the note written 
by the maker of the boat so long ago: 

The Hidden Note 

This ship’s model was made by me, and 
presented to Mr. William Waters to be rigged 
by himself as a keepsake of me. Yours truly, 
James Walls, H. M. Customs, Grangemouth, 
Stirlingshire, Scotland. 7th November, 1873 - 

It may be years before this will be found out, 
and perhaps never got at all, as it is in a very 
secret place. It perhaps may be burnt. 

The weather is very bad here, and every¬ 
thing very dear. Eggs is. 8d. a doz., butter 
is. 8d., steak is. 4 d. Labourers’ wages 5s. 
per day. James Walls. 

If ever this is got within the next 60 years, 
please put it in the newspapers. The address 
you will find on the back. James Walls. 
(Mrs. Gray, No. 2, Canal Street, Grangemouth.) 

Now, after nearly half a century, this 
bit of history comes to light, and our 
little model-maker shall have his wish 
fulfilled ; the news shall be put in the 
newspapers, and shall go through every 
school in Britain. We hope it will catch 
his eye ; wre hope it will find him happy 
and well; and we hope he will write us. 

Let us note one very interesting thing. 
He slipped his note in a secret place in 
Continued in the next column 


SEVEN BLACK TRIBES 

A Day of Surprises for 
- the Prince 

“ THE BONES OF THEIR 
.... ANCESTORS’.’ 

From a New Zealand correspondent 
we gather some odd details of the meet¬ 
ing, in the south-west of Australia, be¬ 
tween the Prince of Wales and seven 
parties of blacks. 

A well-known lady, Mrs. ^ Bates, 
gathered the natives from a wide area. 
They belonged to seven tribes, and her 
chief difficulty was in preventing them 
“ from being at each other,” as she 
expressed it. 

Then each group wanted to dance its 
own dance before the Prince, but Mrs. 
Bates introduced a dance which they all 
accepted, because, Mie told them, it had 
been ” given to her by a spirit ”—the 
spirit of goodwill, no doubt ! 

The natives not only danced this new 
dance before the Prince, but they did all 
kinds of primitive work, such as making 
string from human hair, and shaping 
boomerangs and spears with flint instru¬ 
ments only. 

They also presented the Prince with 
some bones of their ancestors , which will 
doubtless find their'way to the British 
Museum. Quite a day of surprises for 
the Prince. 

Finally, after one of the natives had 
given the Prince a stone hammer, and 
the ..Prince,, said ^Thank you very 
much/’ every native imitated him, and 
offered him a present with the words 
" Thank you very much.” The Prince 
thought they had been taught to say 
these words to thank him for coming ; 
but really they were only a clever and 
quick repetition of the words they had 
just heard him use. 


YOUNGEST UNIVERSITY 
BOY 

Matriculating at Fourteen 

We published the other day the photo¬ 
graph of the youngest girl who has 
passed in . a university matriculation 
examination. 

Today we give the 
photograph of Jack 
Phillips, of Hunslet, 
Leeds, who has matri- 
culatedati4, thoughfor 
the whole term imme¬ 
diately before, the ex¬ 
amination he was away 
from school ill. 

It would be interesting 
to know whether he is 
the youngest boy who has passed this test. 

' Jack Phillips began his studies with 
the Children’s Encyclopedia before he 
attended any school, and his father 
assures us that it ” has been of inestim¬ 
able value to him throughout his career 
up to the present time.” In this he 
resembles the lassie whose age. when she 
passed the matriculation was . so nearly 
on a level with his own. 


Continued from the previous column 
the cabin two years after the Franco- 
German War was over, and it is found 
two years $iter the Europeaii War is 
over. He can hardly have imagined 
that the war he had seen would bring 
about the tremendous conflagration we 
have seen; but even that war, we gather 
from this letter, had exactly the same 
sort of effect on life as the w*ar just over, 
for it put up prices and made 4t every¬ 
thing very dear.” 

Strange that' this little boat, bringing 
us news from the last great war, should 
echo exactly the same complaints that 
are heard on all hands now ! 

Will some .of our boy readers at 
Grangemouth find Mr. Walls for us, or 
learn of him, so that we may all know 
the story of this little boat ? And per-, 
haps our friend Master Hamilton, who 
has the boat now at New Ferry, would 
like to send it back to him; 


AFRICAN CHIEF IN 
TOWN 

A GAY SIGHT AT WEST¬ 
MINSTER 

The Great Painted Umbrella of 
State 

WHAT IT IS ALL ABOUT 

The rapidity with which the world is 
coming together so • that people from 
the ends of it are beginning to know 
-something of - each other’s ^ ways was 
illustrated by the State visit to London 
of the African Chief Bluaa, of Lagos. 

Not only did Bluaa come to petition 
the King for alterations in the constitu¬ 
tion of Nigeria, of which Lagos is the 
capital, but he also formed a dignified 
procession and went to call upon the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, to secure 
their support. . 

When the King goes in procession 
to open Parliament several curious 
survivals from ancient history are carried 
before him by great officers of State. 
“ The Cap of Maintenance ” is one of 
these emblems, and there are others, but 
no one of them is impressive, and the 
grave and stately men who carry them 
have a comical resemblance * to the 
hawkers of toys on city kerbstones. 

In the Best English Style ' 

But t Lagos,. which three generations 
ago was one of the principal markets 
for African slaves, can play the pro¬ 
cession game with much greater skill 
and relish than we can. First into the 
Houses of Parliament marched a huge 
African, dressed in the best English 
style, mdster of all the delicacies of 
our national tailoring. 

Then came the bearer of a massive 
silver-headed mace. The Chief followed 
in gay flowing robes, and his attendants 
were about equally divided between, 
imitators of Bluaa’s gay colours in dress, 

1 and imitators of the well-cut British 
quietness of the master of the cere¬ 
monies, who led the way. 

But that was not all. Over the dozen 
or so of many-coloured visitors was 
spread a, gorgeous canopy of umbrella; 
gaudily painted, and big enough to 
shelter them all. 

Beside this lively show from the Bight 
of Benin our own royal processions 
would pale into insignificance. 

What Bluaa actually wants is elec¬ 
tions jn, . s N 4 geria*. . Six. natives form a 
part of the Governor’^Council, but they 
are selected, not elected, and the 
visitors think they should be chosen by 
the native races themselves, who number 
seventeen or eighteen millions. 


MRS. ROCKEFELLER 
Millions to Her Memory 

John - D. Rockefeller,, the American. 
" Oil King ” millionaire, is said to have 
given away ^118,750,000, which is more 
than any man has ever given away in 
human history.* 

But the American millionaires make 
almost as strong a point of knowing how 
to give money away as they make of 
knowing how to get it. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s latest gifts are par¬ 
ticularly well chosen. He is now in his 
81st year, and five years ago his wife 
died. " But for her business sagacity/’ 
he said, " I should still be a poor man.” 

Mrs. Rockefeller, like her husband ,was 
a generous giver. Having found out the, 
various institutions she supported, the 
aged millionaire has now devoted nearly, 
sixteen million pounds to endow the 
causes in which his wife was interested. 

Is not that a delightful tribute to his 
life-long partner ? 


December II, W20 


5-FOOT POSTS ACROSS 
A CONTINENT 

WORLD’S LESSON FROM 
UNGUARDED BOUNDARY 

Stirrmg-Speech by the 
American Ambassador 

A SANER WAY THAN WAR 

Is this not a noble thing for .every school to 
read—and for every citizen of our great 
country? We take it from.a speech by 
Mr. Davis, the United States Ambassador, 
on a recent visit to 1 Birmingham. Air. Davis 
is speaking of the boundary fine between 
Canada and the. United States. 

To the present generation, asking for a 
sign of Anglo-American friendship, he 
offered the visible token of the Un¬ 
guarded Boundary. 

On a front of 5400 miles, or roughly as 
far as from London to Cape Town or 
Bombay, by land and crater, over moun¬ 
tain and plain, through lake and river, 
and prairie and forest, the British Em¬ 
pire and the United States meet each 
other dace, to; face without' thought of 
defence or fear of aggression. 

No More Quarrels 

The line is thoroughly marked and 
monumented from end to end, except 
where the far northern snowfields make 
permanent marks impossible. On the 
land boundary five-foot posts of alu¬ 
minium bronze, set in concrete, are 
stationed at intervals of from one to 
four miles, intervisible so far as practic¬ 
able, and 20-foot sky-line vistas have 
been cut through the forest. By water, 
range marks and fingers are set along 
the visible shore at every turning point, 
and the line is charted through the 
broader waters. 

However we may disagree in the years 
that are to come, quarrels over our com- 
mon boundary are at an end for ever. 

In the thirties of the last century, the ' 
United States was greatly concerned 
when it appeared that a re-survey of the 
boundary on the 45th parallel would, 
prove that the one million dollars they 
had spent in fortifying Rouse’s Point, 
New York, at the end of Lake Champ¬ 
lain, had been expended on British soil. 
The land was conceded to America, but 
there'is no fortification there today. 

. Seas Without-Warships 

When the German Emperor awarded 
San Juan Island to the United States in 
1872 wild predictions were made of the 
forts the United States would build on it 
to threaten the city of Victoria. A half- 
century has come and gone, and even the 
marks of our joint military occupation 
have disappeared. Any member of the 
Canadian Parliament or American Con¬ 
gress who offered now a bill appro¬ 
priating money to fortify the border 
would be regarded as mildly insane. In 
1817, by a simple exchange of-diplomatic 
notes, war vessels were banished from 
the Great Lakes, those inland seas, and 
the agreement endures to this day. 

So it has been, so will it continue. 
Need I point the obvious moral ? Is it 
not the old truth that trust is wiser than 
-distrust, that confidence is nobler than 
jealousy, and that there are saner ways 
than war . for nations to settle their 
disputes ? - 

Long may your country and mine 
endure to teach that lesson to the 
world ; and if ever in the future pas¬ 
sions should agitate or angry words 
divide us, may we turn for admonition 
and for warning to the Unguarded 
Boundary. See World Map 


IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 

. The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest: 
A copy of Browning’s Pauline .... £463 
Pisa edition of Shelley’s Adonais. . £340 

An £11,000 concrete ship . . . . £15Q 

A chair used by James Watt ' £125 

St. Luke’s Gospel in Gipsy language. £68 
First edition of Tristram Shandy. . £63 
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NO LEAGUE FOR 
THE BEASTS 

LAW OF BATTLE IN THE 
WILDS 

Stag Dies at Knole for a Lady 
-;r- - of the Herd 

LOCKED FAST IN THE 
CONQUEROR’S ANTLERS 

By Our Natural Historian 

Many battles are going on just now 
among the deer, but we seldom have a 
return of the casualties. It is the court¬ 
ing season, and stags carry great antlers 
for warfare with their male kind. What 
happens we .may knovv from a fight to 
the death which has just taken place in 
Knole Park, Sevenoaks, the home of 
Lord Sackville. 

Two splendid red deer, formidable 
and picturesque, met for the love of a 
lady of the herd. They leapt upon eacli 
other with tremendous force and fought 
with all the instinctive skill, as well as 
valour, of their tribe. At last their 
antlers locked fast. Neither stag could 
disengage itself from the other, and the 
weaker of the two was battered to death. 

Gripped in Death 

But the conqueror himself was help¬ 
less. Not only was he seriously injured, 
but the antlers of his dead enemy were so 
fast wedged in his own that, after drag¬ 
ging his victim about for some time, he 
himself fell exhausted, and had to be 
killed by a keeper. 

So the ancient law of the wilds sur¬ 
vives in a lovely Kentish sanctuary. 
Events of the kind must be expected 
everywhere where rival male animals 
assemble. There is probably not a land 
where deer or antelopes range in which 
skeletons have not been found of animals 
that have died with antlers or horns 
locked together in this way. 

Red deer, fallow deer, moose, reindeer, 
have all left their bones to bleach and 
tell a story without words after battle 
has slain the victor and-the vanquished, 
and the fierce if sportive gnu has been 
found gripped in death with his adver¬ 
sary in the same way. 

All Animals Fight 

Practically all animals fight—horses, 
asses, ants, sheep, bears, lions, tigers, 
seals, even rival whales. Narwhals battle 
so fiercely “ that they break off each 
other's weapon. That narwhal tusk 
which Sir Martin Frobisher brought home 
from the Arctic, to be treasured by 
Queen Elizabeth as a wonder-working 
horn of a unicorn, had doubtless snapped 
in some such desperate sea battle. 

Great sperm whales fight so furiously 
that they actually injure and distort 
their mighty jaws; seals rip and tear 
each other till they are covered with 
wounds; male beavers are seldom un¬ 
scarred ; moles fight to the death ; one 
male hare will kill its rival; the lovely 
little squirrel has his seasons of rage, 
when he fights his male competitors with 
astounding fury. 

A Warring World 

Camels will rend each other fright¬ 
fully with their teeth, and assail a pros¬ 
trate foe with feet and knees till life in 
the victim is extinct; bears, even in our 
Zoo, when they may begin in rough fun, 
will proceed to grim earnest and fatal end; 
birds, sweet singers of joy and peace as 
they seem, are as pugnacious as bulldogs; 
pet lizards in confinement lock their 
toothless jaws together and leap and 
writhe and struggle with incredible pas¬ 
sion, and make us wonder what battles 
were like when their ancestors fought 
nightmare giants in a twilight- world. 

Nature’s world is a warring world, 
where trial by battle is the last court of 
appeal. There is no League of Nations 
among the beasts ; force and ferocity 
are opposed to like qualities or to guile, 
deception, and cunning. Man, also, has 
ferocity, force, deception, and guile; 
but he may have a League of Nations, 
if he will. 


A RARE OLD LADY 

LIKE AN ANGEL IN THE 
STREET 

Why the Trams Would Stop 
For Her Anywhere 

GREAT FRIEND OF THE 
POOR PASSES ON 

“ We think a lot of her, and would stop 
anywhere for her,” said a tram conductor 
to a passenger the other day. 

Who is this lady for whom the trams will 
stop anywhere ? What is the glow that 
shines about her as she moves ? 

MA C.N. reader at Walthamstow sends us 
this note of her, from which we see with 
sadness, that she has passed to where, 
beyond these voices, there is peace. 

An old lady has died here who is 
described by a church paper as one of 
the most remarkable women . of her 
time, a little old lady of 85. 

She was very well off when she came 
to Walthamstow, gave up a beautiful 
home on the Riviera to work among the 
poor, and gathered many round her to 
help in the work. But no one worked as 
she did, and no one else was so beloved. 

The Tireless Life 

For about 14 years, at an age when 
old people feel entitled to rest, she 
worked from morning to night. Less 
than a year ago she told the writer a 
very busy day was before her. Two 
committee meetings in London before 
lunch, after lunch some good work in 
Walthamstow that kept her away from 
home from 2 to nearly 8 o'clock. She 
began writing after supper, and at a 
quarter to 10 went out to get signatures 
for two papers. 

She spared no trouble or money to 
help those ill or in distress. The worse 
people were the more she was anxious 
to help them. She was sometimes sadly 
taken in ; but her belief in people made 
them often repent and try to live up to 
her standard. 

Her life was a life of prayer. A young 
soldier wrote from the front that 
Walthamstow boys often spoke of her 
and the Bible-class she had in the garden 
on summer afternoons, and one of them 
wrote home, “ We are so sorry for having 
stolen her apples, as she trusted us.” 

Children’s Friend 

The conductors of tramcars all knew 
her, and one day a conductor pointed 
her out to the writer, walking along the 
road with great energy, and said: 

“ Do you see that old lady ? We 
think a lot of her, and would stop any¬ 
where for her.” 

She had a strong will, and was very 
quick and very clever, and she would 
disagree very flatly sometimes with 
other people's views ; but if she found 
she was wrong she would go at once and 
say how. sorry she was for her mistake. 

She loved children. One of her great 
joys was a children's party, or to have 
whole families of poor children for 
big teas and games ; and she knew all 
their names and everything about them. 
Will you tell the children about her ? 

STAMPING OUT DISEASE 

The Ministry of Agriculture is trying, 
hard to stamp out foot-and-mouth 
disease in cattle, which causes an immense 
amount of loss to farmers every year. 

Wherever the disease begins all the 
owner of the animal has to do is to tell 
the nearest policeman, and the Ministry 
does all that is needed, the owner 
suffering no loss. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



; A : Leicestershire yica;r is making his 
home in an Army hut. 

A lobster measuring 3 feet 4 inches has 
been caught off the Isle of Mull. ' 


An old lady who has just died at 
Grimsby at the age of 92 had never been 
ill for a single day. 

The Qlorious Dead 

Over 700 gardeners are employed in 
France and Belgium alone to look after 
the graves of British soldiers. 

Paper from Canada 

Canada has this year produced 70,000 
tons of newspaper more than Norway, 
Sweden, and Finland combined. 

Painting the Schools 

The London County Council is paint¬ 
ing its schools, and, owing to the rise in 
prices, has had to vote an extra £70,006 
for the work. 


A Treasure Comes to Town 

A very rare collection of manuscripts 
has been lent to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum at Kensington. Some of them 
go,back 1200 years.. .. 

With Hook and Line 

During a three-days' angling festival 
at Deal and Walmer a ton of fish was 
caught, the largest capture being a 
14-pound cod. 

A Dog Gives a Fire Alarm 

In a house fire at Kingston a dog was 
found faithfully guarding his mistress, 
to whose danger the firemen were 
attracted by the whining of the dog. 

Left in the Train 

Somebody has mislaid two cork legs 
on the Grreat Northern Railway. . They 
have been sold by auction, along with 
1400 umbrellas and 2000 walking sticks. 

Children and Fire. 

Children playing with matches have 
lately caused two fires in Holderness and 
district. The total loss was £6000. In 
one case 35 days' threshing of corn was 
destroyed. . 


The Rich Man and the Poor 

A rich man at Valparaiso, a native of 
Cheshire, has left large sums of money 
to his heirs with the request that they 
will spend at least five per cent of their 
income on the poor. 

Law for Chapels and Churches 
An interesting new law has j ust passed 
through Parliament under which" it is 
possible for any church or chapel to 
obtain the freehold of the land on which 
the church or chapel is built. 

Something New in Stamps 
A new postage stamp, issued by the 
United States, bears the flags of the 
Allies, including the Union Jack—the 
first stamp of one nation on which the 
flags of another has ever appeared. 

Strange Case of the Legless Men 

There have been several cases of 
soldiers who have thrown away their 
wonderful artificial limbs, preferring to 
use the old peg legs and hooks rather 
than learn to use the new contrivance. 


Saving theHorso 

What splendid men these firemen 
are ! At a fire in Luton, in which two 
horses were suffocated, the firemen 
found one poor creature exhausted, and 
after an hour's artificial respiration were 
able to bring it round. 

The Fishers of St. Ives 

The herring season at St. Ives has 
been remarkable. Over two million 
herrings were brought in one day not 
long ago, a record for 15 years. One 
boat alone had 70,000, and the weight of 
the entire catch was 500 tons. 

The Cambridge Union 

The Cambridge Union, where ques¬ 
tions of the day are discussed by the 
brightest brains among the under¬ 
graduates, has been discussing Pro¬ 
hibition, and it is interesting to see that 
those in favour lost by only eight 
votes in over 400 


PLAGUE OF THE 
BEEHIVES 

ISLE OF WIGHT DISEASE 

Mysterious Trouble Among Our 
Little Friends 

IS THE PUZZLE SOLVED ? 

For nearly twenty years a mysterious 
malady has plagued our British bee¬ 
hives. It originated in the Isle of Wight, 
and therefore has been called the Isle 
of Wight disease. 

The disease carried death and destruc¬ 
tion through our British hives as old- 
time plague carried the Black Death 
into human habitations. 

So serious was the matter that an Act 
of Parliament was passed enabling 
Government inspectors to inspect hives 
and prohibit the removal of infected 
stocks. But nothing could be done 
towards clearing up the mystery, though 
many experts studied the disease. 

Everything Comes with Working 

But everjdhing comes to him who 
works long enough, and the mystery 
seems to have been solved at last. 
Professor Rennie of Aberdeen Uni¬ 
versity has read the riddle, and a 
wonderful stdry it makes." Isle of Wight 
bee disease arises, it is discovered, from 
the presence of a parasite. We knew it 
must be so, but what the parasite was we 
could not tell. 

Well, the parasite is a micro¬ 
scopic mite living in the body of the bee. 
It does not ravage the entire organism 
of its host, but confines itself to a 
limited area inside the body. There it 
interferes with the bee’s breathing 
system ; it cuts off the supply of oxygen 
from certain muscles and nerve centres. 

How the mite reaches the body of the 
bee we do not for the moment know. 
It may arise from an egg laid within the 
egg of the bee. Multitudes of insects are 
born from eggs within the eggs of their 
hosts. We find as many as 50 fairy flies 
issuing from the egg of a single insect. 

Important Little People 

To many of us the whole matter may 
seem trivial, but bees are important 
little people. They are the great fertil¬ 
isers of our fruit trees. From a single 
hive there are from 10,000 to 13,000 bees 
between the blossoms from dawn till 
dusk, carrying pollen and fertilising the 
flowers from which fruit will arise. 

The experts declare that the posses¬ 
sion of bees by a small-holder makes alL 
the difference between poverty and 
comfort. The bee increases not only the 
number of fruits on the trees, but adds 
to the size as well. The bees of GreaV 
Britain before the war were ,worth a 
million pounds ; their value to orchards 
nobody can estimate. 

One example of their achievements 
comes from a great fruit-grower in 
California, who had 40 acres devoted to 
peach trees. The trees were bearing 
scarcely any fruit, so he determined to 
grub them up and put a different growth 
in their place. A bee-keeper, noting 
that the farmer had no bees about his 
land, advised him to set up a hive, and 
this he did. At the end of the first year's 
trial the trees bore a paying crop of 
peaches. In the following year more 
bees were added, and the condemned 
trees bore a fine harvest of fruit. 


VAST FLOCK OF BIRDS 
Like a Darkening Cloud 

By Our Australian Correspondent 

Millions of mutton birds passed over 
Cape Bryon on the morning of October 5. 

The flock of birds took three hours 
to pass the point, and there was not a 
single break. Remembering the size of 
the bird, and noting the size of the flock 
and the time it took to pass, it is thought 
there were at least seven millions of these 
mutton birds. 

It was just as'if there were a gigantic 
black cloud right across the sky. 
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GIANTS OF THE 
DEEP SEA 

ASTONISHING TENANTS 
OF THE OCEAN 

Life in the Ooze Miles Down 
Below the Ships 

THE SURPRISING CRABS 

From a Professor’s Chair 

One of the many interesting features 
of the animal life on the floor of the 
deep sea, which the new Deep Sea Ex¬ 
pedition wall investigate, is the occasional 
occurrence of giant forms. 

The well-known male giant crab fre¬ 
quenting the deep water off Japan has 
claws which can grip an animal at a dis¬ 
tance of over five feet from its mouth. 

It feeds on some of the colonies of 
coralline polyps that grow on the floor 
of the deep sea, and on the gymnastic 
brittle stars that wriggle about on the 
surface of the ooze' and climb on the 
corals. The lankiness. and the spread 
of limb are almost incredible. They are, 
perhaps, well-suited for keeping a fairly 
big animal—the central body apart from 
the legs may be a foot long—from sink¬ 
ing down into the treacherous ooze that 
* covers the floor of the sea. - -- 

Six Miles Deep 

By way of experiment, the giant crab 
-lias been tethered in shallow water 
near shore where there are strong 1 
currents, and it- seemed quite unable to 
. keep itself in position. ; It is suited to 
the absolute stillness of the abysses, 
where the currents are at most very 
slow. It .must be remembered that the 
average, depth of the deep sea is about 
two and a half miles, and that there are 
. stupendous, deeps of over six miles. 

In the absolute calm of such depths, 
and of others which are commonplace 
in comparison, say a mile or two; it is 
evidently possible for lightly-built ani¬ 
mals to grow to a great size without 
being embarrassed, 

Down in the Ooze 

Along with the giant crab from the 
deep sea wo may reckon some very long 
fishes, such as the oar-fish, sometimes 
20 feet long, and the deal-fish, some¬ 
times 8 feet long, which are apt to get 
killed if- they rise to the rough-and- 
tumble conditions near the surface and 
near the shore. Then there are giant 
cuttlefishes from great depths, besides 
abyssal sea-spiders and sea-slaters. 

Even better . illustrations .may be 
found among, the sea-pens, some of 
which live, like gigantic feathers, with 
their quills plunged deep in the ooze. 
We have seen several which reach a 
height of over a yard. But the best 
example of all is furnished by a stately 
polyp which the Challenger explorers 
found rooted on the floor of the Japanese 
Sea at a depth 0/ 2900 fathoms. 

The Polyp’s Crown 

Each polyp stands by itself, and the 
long, flexible stalk may reach a height 
of 8 feet, bearing as its crown a flower¬ 
like head with a hundred thread-like 
tentacles streaming out in all direc¬ 
tions, writhing like miniature snakes in 
the water. The general colour is a fine 
rose-red with a greenish glimmer. It 
has been dredged since the Challenger 
days at lesser depths, where it rose to 
a height of about 27 inches. 

Now, the curious thing about it is that 
the relatives of this stately polyp are 
rarely above a few inches in height, and 
are usually much less. We may say, 

- however, that the very long stalk is 
suited to raise the polyp’s tentacles and 
mouth far out of the soft, smothering 
ooze on the floor, and, also, that the 
conditions - of the deep sea, especially 
the almost perfect stillness, allow of 
dimensions which creatures of the kind 
in question cannot attain elsewhere. 

Of course, we must not compare crea¬ 
tures at the level of crabs and polyps 
with the buoyant whales of the surface 
waters, or with the elephants and other 
giants of the solid earth. That is 
another story. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

Lord Robert Cecil’s 
Influence 

MANY TONGUES & COSTLY 
CABLES 

By Our Correspondent at Geneva 

The man above all others who has 
impressed himself on the imagination 
of. Geneva is Lord Robert Cecil. His 
fine speech on the ..third day . came 
with the effect of an inspiration after 
the somewhat flat discussions on pro- 
tedure and organisation with which 
the first two days were occupied. 

Everybody speaks well, also, of Signor 
Nicola of Italy, M. Benes of the new 
State of Czecho-Slovakia, and of Mr. 
Rowell of Canada. All are comparatively 
young men and likely to become towers 
.of strength. 

The language difficulty has tended 
to make the proceedings drag some¬ 
what. French and English are the only 
languages in which delegates may 
address the meeting, and while a speech 
has been made in one of these tongues 
a translator takes it down in shorthand, 
from which he afterwards reads it out. 

The Translators 

In the case of the longer speeches 
the original and the translation are 
delivered section by section. Lord 
Robert Cecil's speech was admirably 
translated thus by a Frenchman who 
not only "spoke without hesitation, but 
delivered his version with all the force 
and polish of a practised orator. 

No such concourse of journalists 
has ever been seen before as at Geneva. 
The assembly of pressmen at the Peace 
Conference at Paris w*as possibly greater 
in numbers, but it did not represent 
so. many countries. 

Readers of the C.N. will be pleased 
to hear that their representative is 
given the same privileges as the repre¬ 
sentative of the Times. 

All urgent reports and descriptions 
are, of course, transmitted by telegraph, 
some by wireless telegraphy. Press 
messages are charged at a special 
cheap rate. For England the telegraph 
rate is very low—about i jd. a word— 
but for distant countries, like the South 
American republics, it becomes very 
expensive—no, less than 3s, a word. 

The iooo-word article which flashes 
along* the cable at the bottom of the 
Atlantic Ocean during the night, for the 
citizen of Buenos Ayres to ‘ read the 
next day, will have cost the newspaper 
tlie respectable sum of ^150. 

SMALL BOAT ACROSS 
THE ATLANTIC 

American’s Daring Journey 
BOY SCOUTS IN- A STORM 

An American boating expert, who be¬ 
lieves a small boat may be as safe in a 
storm as a big ship^ has crossed the 
Atlantic twice in a 15-ton yacht. 

The outward journey from Nova 
Scotia to the Stilly Islands was made 
very creditably in 15 days ; but in the 
course of the return journey the occu¬ 
pants of the tiny craft, five in number, 
were twice only saved from starvation 
by a timely sighting of passenger ships 
which replenished their stores. 

Again, two boy scout passengers— 
where will these boy scouts not be ?— 
were washed overboard in a storm off 
the Azores, but hung on, the one to an 
anchor rope, and the other to the top of 
the mast, which was lying flat on the 
waves, and so were hauled back aboard. 

Then, for four days, all on board were 
battened down below while the boat 
drifted where the seas might carry her. 


OUR PLAY CENTRE 

And How We Enjoy Ourselves 
There 

By a C.N. Girl 

A bright little C.N. lady of 13 sends us 
this story of what they do at the Children’s 
Play Centre in Hampstead Garden Suburb.: 

•The Centre is managed.by a committee/ 
of children, with a grown-up as President. 
This committee ' is‘ elected by voting 
among the members of the Play Centre; 

The Centre - meets every Monday 
evening at the .Council Schools from six 
to half-past eight. The first hour belongs 
to the little ones under twelve, who play 
such games as gardener and scamp, cat 
and mouse, and so bn. At seven most 
of them go home. Then the bigger boys 
and girls have their dancing. 

We have a gymnasium class for boys 
and girls on. Saturday from October to 
May, and in the summer a swimming 
class. We often have little outings to 
places of interest, such as the Royal Mint 
and the. museums. Last July we had. a 
special outing to Hadleigh Woods, with a 
tram car all to ourselves. 

Pirates and the League 

There is a dramatic society in connec¬ 
tion with the Centre, and during the 
summer we prepared * for a display of 
V The Pirates of Penzance,” which we 
gave in October, half the proceeds going 
to the Cottage Hospital. 

On Empire Day we had a display in 
the open air. Britannia, one of the- big 
girls, wds the centre of' the piece, and was 
supported by others who represented 
various colonic's. When all had taken 
their places a little girl representing the 
League of Nations came up to Britannia 
and said : “I am very young ; please 
will you help me to grow ?.” 

This winter wc are having a wood¬ 
work class for boys/and a knitting class 
for girls. Our ordinary Monday games 
and dancing will go on as usual. . 

The expenses of the Centre are provided 
by the children’s fees, which arc a penny 
or twopence a week, according to age. 
As we have the free use of the schools, 
and nearly all the grown-ups who help 
us give their services for nothing, our 
expenses are not very big.' 


TOO MUCH FOOD 
A Rain Story from Australia 

By Our Australian Correspondent 

There has been heavy rain in New 
South Wales, and at Bathurst the grass 
has grown So high owing to the recent 
rains that on the vast plains the sheep are 
hidden from, sight.. Self-grown wheat 
crops are four feet high. 

From the Warrana district comes 
news that eleven hundred sheep, out of 
a flock of: three thousand belonging to 
Mr. T. A. Field, have died from gorging 
on the abundant grass. 

For months there was a serious drought 
in the Western district and thousands of 
sheep died of starvation ; but since the 
delightful rains the grass is growing so 
quickly that the sheep eat too much, 
which causes intestinal troubles, and 
have died like flies. There are no barren 
spaces to which the sheep can - be re¬ 
moved, and they cannot be prevented 
from grazing. See World Map 


THE NUTCRACKERS 
Squirrels of Sussex 

A schoolgirl writes (m a beautiful hand) 
from near Midhurst, in Sussex. 

The squirrels are very amusing here. 
They run about the trees, and get 
angry if anyone watches them. 

The nuts have gone very early this 
yean None are left except the bad ones. 

The. squirrels make a funny noise 
with their tails, and when they • are 
together chatter like human beings. 

It is amusing to see them eat the 
beech nuts, < They sit upright and crack 
the nut open, and then drop the shell. 


THEWEEK IN HISTORY 

GERMAN KING WHO LOST' 
AMERICA 

Mari who Gave Light to the 
Coal Mines 

BEGINNING OF THE END 
OF THE STUARTS 

Dec. 12. Robert Browning died in Venice . -. 1889 

13. Drake started His voyage round the world 1577 

14. Tycho Brahe born at Knudstliorp . . . . 1546 

15. Napoleon buried in Paris. . *.1840 

16. Boston Tea Party. ......... ... 1773 

17. Sir Humphry Davy born at Penzance . I 1778 

18. Parliament made the Great Protestation 1621 

, The Boston Tea Party 

'ThiE Boston V Tea Party ’’was an or- 
A ganised body of American colonists, - 
dressed as Indians, who raided British 
ships in Boston Harbour and flung 3^0 
chests of tea into the sea. 

The British Government then closed 
the port of Boston. The American 
colonies, thirteen in number, supported 
the . town in its resistance to British 
authority, : and the American War of 
Independence followed, and endecj, in 
the colonies withdrawing from the 
British Kingdom and forming the Re¬ 
public of the United States of America. 

The destruction of the . tea-chests - 
brought to a head a long dispute. Eng¬ 
land claimed the right to tax the 
American colonies without their consent, 
on the ground that the cost of defending 
the colonies was more than the colonists 
would pay willingly. 

Other taxes demanded by England 
were taken off, but the English King, 
George III,, an obstinate German who 
would have his own way, would not 
consent to the tea tax being withdrawn. 
And so Great Britain lost the most 
valuable paid of her dominions. 

Sir Humphry Davy 

ir Humphry Davy was the. first man 
of science who made science 
popular in England,- 

This Cornish lad, son of a wood carver, 
was apprenticed to a surgeon, but found 
his special-delight in studying chemistry 
by experiments. He had, too, a fine gift ‘ 
of clear explanation of the science of 
common things ; and when, at the age 
of 21, he went to London and was ap¬ 
pointed public .lecturer at the Royal 
Institution, he attracted large audiences 
to hear him and see his experiments. He 
separated many of the mineral elements. 

His best-known achievement was the 
invention of the safety lamp, which 
saved multitudes of lives that were en¬ 
dangered" as mines were sunk deeper in 
the earth, where' explosive gases were 
more dangerous. 

When he died, at the early age of 51, 
he was v President of the Royal Society, 
and was honoured throughout Europe 
as one of the greatest men of science. 

The Great Protestation 

he pretence of kings that they rule 
nations by their own will was ended 
in the world in the year 1918; but 
it had been a long contest everywhere 
between the many citizens and the one 
would-be autocrat. 

We have just read of the foolish claims 
of George III. of England, which caused 
the American colonists to rebel. But 150 
years before King George III. asserted 
himself so unwisely the English Parlia¬ 
ment had made its position clear. 

In 1621 James I., one of the weakest 
and most foolish of our kings, tried to tax 
people without Parliamentary authority, 
and to exclude the people’s parliament 
from having any concern with foreign 
affairs, which he regarded as his own' 
business, not theirs. 

Accordingly, the Parliament entered 
in its Journals a Great Protestation, 
claiming its right to debate all matters 
affecting the country. 

The King sent for the Journals re¬ 
cording the decision of Parliament, and 
tore out the leaves. This childish and 
unlawful act was the beginning of a 
dispute which lasted for more than 
twenty years and ended in civil war and 
the loss of the British • throne - by his 
family—the Stuarts. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING HARVESTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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A BOLD BISHOP 
Pulpits Not For Sale 

We offer respectful congratulations to 
the Bishop of Southwark. He is one.of 
the bishops who reads the signs of the 
times, and who dares to lead the way. 

The Church of England is broadening 
its system of government by calling lay¬ 
men into conference for advice. The 
Bishop of Southwark, for instance, will 
take suggestions from any parish that 
has a vacancy for a clergyman as to the 
kind of work needed in the parish, 
so that he may choose a suitable man. , 

But lie goes farther, and says that 
where a “ living ” is privately owned, 
as is sometimes the case, or where it has 
been sold or given away as a family 
possession, he will not sanction such a 
privately-selected clergyman unless he 
knows him to be capable of serving well. 

The sale of positions’ in the Church 
lias long been a scandal; harmful to 
religion pure and. undefiled, and bishops 
who act boldly like this will command 
the support of all good people. 


ARABS SETTLING DOWN 
Good News From Mesopotamia 

Sir Percy Cox, the British High Com¬ 
missioner in Mesopotamia, seems quickly 
to have brought quietude into the part 
that has a settled population. 

A Provisional Council of State has 
been established with an Arab, the 
Nakib of Baghdad, as its President. 

In reply to a complimentary message 
from the British Government, the Nakib 
has - expressed the belief that “the 
interests of both British and Arab races 
are one/- and he adds that he is “ con¬ 
fident both nations will proceed hand in 
hand in furthering peace and prosperity/’ 

The swift success of Sir Percy Cox in 
arranging this united action makes the 
wonder greater that there should have 
been so much miserable fighting in the 
Euphrates Valley since the Armistice. 


THE CROSS AGAINST THE 
SKY 

Ditton and Its Fine Memorial 

Our greetings to the little people of 
Ditton, the very pleasant village, with 
very beautiful ideas - that lies on the 
Maidstone Road. 

It is this village of Kent that has set 
up the memorial that has so often 
pleased us as we have motored past it, 
the Cross against the Sky, of which 
we gave a photograph the other day. 

We very gladly accept the gentle 
rebuke that comes to us from the 
children of Ditton Church of England 
School, for whom Ena Mace writes. 

We love to have the honour of 
seeing our memorial in the C.N. (she 
writes), but we would love to see its 
proper name given to it, because it 
belongs to us. We think your descrip¬ 
tion, “ the Cross against the Sky,” is 
, just suitable.for it. ■ ;. 

We are all liable to make mistakes, 
and we will forgive you this time, 
trusting that you will remember that 
the cross against the sky stands at 
Ditton Corner, and not at Larkfield. 

We stand corrected by our little lady, 
but we are consoled to remember that it 
was another little lady who misled us. 


TAKING A FIRE TO THE 
WATER 

Good Idea at Langley 

The Langley Fire Brigade has reversed 
the plan of bringing water to put out 
fire. It has taken the fire to the water. 

A motor lorry burst into flames where 
no water was at hand. So another lorry, 
in working order, was coupled to the one 
on fire, and the two were run to a 
hydrant, where the flames were put out. 

Pronunciations in this Paper 

’ Aconcagua . . Ah-kon-kah-gwah 

Andes.Aipdeez 

Asclepiodotus . As-kle-pee-od-o-tus 
Boadicea . ... . . Bo-ah-dee-see-ah 
Valparaiso ... Val-pah-ri-so 


INTELLIGENCE IN THE 
HEN-RUN 

“ Whistle and We’ll Come to 
You ” 

A girl reader in a Kent village sends us this 
note of her poultry run. 

Exactly how much an animal knows, 
or where its knowledge comes from, is a 
question which puzzles many people. 

That animals and birds know their 
friends and foes, . whom to trust and 
whom not to trust, is certain. Here is 
an example of poultry distinguishing 
one member of a family from another. 

A few weeks ago, when my pullets 
had just started laying, my mother one 
morning preceded me to their run, and 
was waiting for me to bring down their 
meal. When she arrived the hens took 
no notice, but went on pecking about. 

A fe\v minutes after, Mother heard me 
whistling as I came down the drive, and 
noticed that the hens immediately 
stopped pecking, the cockerel called 
them all to him, and together they 
trooped up the paddock to meet me. 

Clearly they know my whistle. I 
always whistie when I go down to feed 
them, and they, all run up to meet me. 


STEALING A RAILWAY 
A Story From Rumania 

Some strange deeds in the way of 
theft have followed the war, through 
men being made worse by it; but the 
strangest of all is the theft of a section 
of a railway. ' 

The occurrence has happened, it is 
said, in Transylvania, now a province of 
Rumania. Four men in uniform arrived 
at a station, and said the railway track 
was to be taken up. When their orders 
had been carried out they transported 
all the material away. 

After a time the station-master tele¬ 
graphed* to Bucharest for instructions, 
as he had nothing left to do, and then 
lie found out .that he had been deceived, 
and the railway had been stolen. J 


ELECTRIC MYSTERY 
Why the Sparks Game 

By a C.N. Correspondent 

We have received the following Iettei 
from. Mr. - J. Macarthur, : of-.-Fulham, in 
reference to the note we gave the other day 
on “ A Little Electric Mystery.’’ 

It may be of interest to some of your 
readers to know that the cause of the 
sparks referred to is the generation of 
frictional electricity by the rubbing of 
boots on the carpet, which is a non¬ 
conductor of electricity. 

In the dry climate of Quebec there is 
nothing to conduct away the charge so 
given to the body, and a spark is bound 
to result when a person, well-charged 
with the frictional electricity, touches a 
person not so charged. 

The phrase which occurs in your 
article, “ They would slide along the 
thick pile carpet,” gives a clue to the 
source of the electrification. In our 
British climate, where the air is always 
slightly moist, slight charges due to 
friction are absorbed by the atmosphere 
almost as soon as they are generated. 
There is nothing of so-called “ human 
electricity ” in the phenomenon. 

BIRD AND MOTOR-CAR 
Odd Collision in Yorkshire 

An odd story comes from Yorkshire, 
where a pheasant, confused by being 
touched by a motor-car, swerved into 
the face of the driver of the car, and so 
stunned him that he ran into a ditch. 

A pheasant, partridge, or grouse acci¬ 
dentally striking a man full on the head 
in its flight, will bowl him over like a 
ninepin ; but it is generally the bird 
that suffers in the collision. 

Birds in flight will strike telegraph wires 
when they are not accustomed to them, 
and fall headless beneath. 

In game-preserving districts it is 
usual to hang metal discs on the wires 
to give birds warning of their position, 
and prevent these accidents. 
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Your Face is Your Fortune 

.Happy hearts and happy faces, 
Happy play in grassy places, 

That was how, in ancient ages, 
Children grew to kings and sages. 

A man who has been a sultan in 
North Africa has sent to 
America the biggest diamond 
that has ever been taken there ; 
he handed it to two travellers and 
asked them to sell it for him. 

When asked why he trusted 
two strange travellers with such 
a precious thing the Moor replied, 
with wisdom that was worth many 
times more than the diamond : 
“ You have good faces A 
To him u a good face ” counted 
for more than a diamond. It 
counted for all that is involved in 
human trust ; and whatever.shal¬ 
low people who believe in .slv 
sharpness may say, the real work 
of the world and all its lasting 
successes are based on human 
trust and goodwill. 

That trust still has ■•-power to: 
move the hearts of the people 
everywhere. A young man has 
lately come home from a journey 
over half the world, and wherever 
he has gone, among people of: 
whatever colour or whatever race, 
he has been received with enthu¬ 
siasm and affection.* .Why? > 
Not only because he is heir to' 
the throne of the earth’s widest 
dominions,, but because he also 
has what the sultan • called u a; 
good faced* The cheering multi-! 
tudes have seen in him the Prince,, 
heir to the securest throne now left 
in all the world, but, looking 
again—ah, yes, his is the. face we: 
all like tosee, representing modest, 
manly youth, and the cheering 
passes.froni friendly greeting to; 
the Prince to affection for a rare 
young man. . V 

But, some may say, “ What of 
the many who have not' good 
faces? How few are they whose 
face is their fortune ! ” Well, is 
it not clearly true, as the Sultan 
seemed to think, that character!, 
makes’the face? Are not good ! 1 
faces, self-made ? ... - 

What anyone thinks, and what* 
anyone is, that their face will at 
last become. Every face takes! 
its stamp from within. It cannot 
be manufactured from without, 
cither by a special skill or by 
the silly use of paint and powder: 
Only masks and ugliness and un¬ 
healthy complexions are made in 
that way, not fine faces. 

Fine faces are grown by think¬ 
ing thoughts and doing things that 
are worthy of human trust. • 

That is the only way of growing 
a face commanding human confi¬ 
dence, and the sooner it is prac¬ 
tised the surer is the success, for 
right thoughts in youth become 
natural to us, and leave no ugly 
lines of selfishness or discontent 
upon the facer 



The Editor’s Table 

© Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above .the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 
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Sport 

W E gave, some little time ago, a 
hunting man's criticism of the 
baser arts practised in fox-hunting, 
one of which was the unsportsmanlike 
habit of digging out a fox which, after 
a long chase, takes refuge in the earth. 

What, we wonder, would that hunt¬ 
ing man say of the following incident? 
The hunted fox took refuge from the 
pack of hounds in a drain. The hunt 
seems to have .passed on, hut some 
members remained behind, for the 
water from a brook was turned down 
the drain and the fox flooded out. 

A member-of the hunt lassoed the 
unhappy animal with his whip and held 
it for twenty minutes. Then the hounds 
returned, and the fox was liberated, 
and after a short run was killed. Does 
not. the law forbidding us to cause 
unnecessary suffering to dumb animals 
cover the case of this tortured fox? : 

God Help Us All 

he Bolshevik is still free to speak in 
England, and one of the .Russian 
delegates now in London lias given us 
this ! gem to read: " For the 

peoples of the world there is no other 
lighthouse, no • other star, than that 
shining over Soviet Russia." Then 
God help the peoples of the world. 



MONTHLY companion TO the childrens newspaper 

Edit** fey Arthur Ms* 



The New Year Dress of the Mother 
* of the C.N.—My Magazine, which 
wilfbeon sale next Wednesday 
© 

Can It Be Done? 

A B ! LL , has been introduced into 
the French Parliament ordering 
Sunday rest for a journalist. Our 
experience leaves us doubtful; you 
may order him to rest, but can you 
make him take it ? • f 
© • 

Science is Cheap 

T s anything so cheap as science ? A 
correspondent writes to tell us that 
the investigations at the Lister In¬ 
stitute which have now provided our 
troops with rations that will keep off 
scurvy and beri-beri, two terrible 
diseases, cost only £200o. - - 


Another Chance for the Cabinet 

^jyHERE is another opportunity for the 
Cabinet to- invite some bright 
schoolboy to, join it. An Act of Parlia¬ 
ment was recently passed to make it 
illegal to take premiums when letting 
houses, and it is now stated that the 
Act does not make premiums illegal. 

It seems a pity that one of the seven 
hundred Parliamentarians who draw 
between them hundreds of thousands 
of pounds of the taxpayers' money 
could not have found this out before. 
© 

Tip-Cat 

Tn mending a pump,” ^ Professor 

• Bicker ton points- out, “ the 
thoughtful worker is in touch with 
nature.” He has, in fact, got hold of it 
by the handle. 

□ * 

Brain specialists : - Head masters. 

0 

" w* stand by ail our pledges,” de¬ 
clares Mr. Lloyd George. They are 
too many to carry. 

% 0 

A HARicorbe'an has - been found grow¬ 
ing at the.; back of a telephone 
mouthpiece in a 
London office. Wc 
suggest the tele¬ 
phone should be 
dusted. 

‘ 0 ^ \ 

J)oes flie Govern¬ 
ment think the- 
shamrock _ b r i n g $ 
good luck ? . . ., , 

0. . ,’y ... 

What Russia 
wants is a Reel 
sunset. ■ - * 

• . 0 - 
w Tien . is a bad 

..-egg quite- all 
right-? When there 
is none of it left. ■ 

- \ 0 * ' * . ' 

Lnovb George 
once won * a 

prize for singing.' If is only a wicked 
rumour that'some people wish, lie'had 
made singing liis'career. k 

l • B ■’ . . 

T)r. .Macnamapa,* M.P„ declares that 
he khbwS"‘‘ the haunting anxiety 
of unemployment.'* Are we going to 
have an election, then ? *- 

© . 

The News 

Come papers do get the news in time. 

Half a dozen grown-up papers 
have lately been recording the fact 
that a wireless telephone conversation 
has been heard between New York and 
Paris and Honolulu.- It happens to be 
just four years since the full story of 
that great achievement •was told in 
My Magazine, the mother of the C.N. 

- © . 

The Noblest and the Best 

There are many kinds of love, as many 
. kinds of light, 

And every kind of love makes a glory 
in the night. » 

There is love that stirs the heart, and 
love that-gives if rest, 

But the love that leads life upward is 
; the noblest and the best. 

.Henry Van Dyke 



PETER PUCK - 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
.flow far does . a. 
j juniper jump ? 


A Place for Everything 

And Everything in Its Place 

Qn a crag the Eagle nests, 

In the dust a Hen, 

In an oak the Missel Thrush, 

In a bank the Wren, ■ 

’Neath a bush the Nightingale, 

In tall firs the Dove, 

In the little human heart 

There nests Love. 

Jn the spring the blossom comes, 
Apple, almond, sloe ; 

I11 the autumn, ruddy fruit ; 

Even in the snow 
Holly with its rebel red 

Flouts the storm above ; 

In our hearts the whole year 
through 

One flower, Love ! H. B. 

© . 

The City that was Built 
on the Sand 

By Our Town Girl in the Country _ 

pMRECTLY the rain stopped Eleanor 
V went down to the river with 
a doll, an elder sister, and a tea-basket. 

In a great sweeping curve of the 
river there was a stretch of damp sand 
shining in. the sun. Eleanor imme¬ 
diately set about making a sand castle. 
But the sand would not cling'together, 
and so she went ranging down the river 
in search of raw materials—stones, 
wood, tins; wreckage of every kind. 

By the time tea was ready the castle 
was built, chiefly of stones, with a great 
plume of yellow ragwort sticking out 
of the top. The doll was told who lived 
in it, a mighty lord who killed dragons. 

Day after day she visited her castle, 
and every day the water went down, 
leaving the mighty castle high and 
dry on the stretch of sand. Her doll 
never tired of hearing tales about the 
rich and noble baron. 

But there came a day when Eleanor 
herself tired of the castle. She gave it 
a push with her wet toes, which were 
shining with little specks of sand, and 
sent it crashing down: 

"Why have you done that?" 
asked her sister,looking up from a book. 

u I'm going*to build something else," 
said Eleanor. "I'm going to build a 
whole big town, with factory chimneys 
sticking up into the air." 

Good-bycastle ! Good-ltyc-Feudal¬ 
ism ! Good-bye, yellow ragwort! A 
new age has come. The baron in his 
castle is of no use to the modern world. 
We want factories, smoke, overcrowd- 
ing, problems ! 

Eleanor built her town in an evening. 

But next day, when she and her 
sister went down* to the river after a 
night of torrential rain, they found 
that the river had risen and washed 
the manufacturing city clean away. 

So perish all jerry-building, and all 
building whatsoever that is not built 
for the human heart, for romance, and 
truth, and beauty. 

© 

There are some enemies so base that 
even to hold them captive is a kind of 
dishonour. Ruskin 
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WHY DID THE MOUNTAIN 
SLIDE ? 

Trouble at a Pit Leads to the 
House of Lords 

SKATING RINK SWEPT AWAY 

*- 

By Our Legal Correspondent 

Twelve years ago a colliery company, 
working a Welsh coal mine, obtained 
permission from the owners of the side 
of a mountain to tip spoil from the 
colliery on the slope of the mountain 
above the township of Pentre. 

Between 1908 and 1916 they tipped 
nearly half a million tons into a dis¬ 
used quarry on the mountain side, and, 
when this was filled in they tipped more 
spoil over the heaped-up surface. 

Then one day a great rainstorm 
swept the. mountain, and half the. spoil, 
felt .into the ..valley, sweeping away a 
skating, rink, destroying a number of 
houses, imperilling the roads .beneath, 
and stopping all traffic. ' ‘ 

A Long Argument 

The people whose farms were en¬ 
dangered, and the local council respon¬ 
sible for the safety of the roads, mains' 
and sewers, thought one landslide was 
quite enough for them, 'and set their 
lawyers to work to see if they could pre¬ 
vent the colliery people from tipping 
any more spoil on the mountain, and 
also to see if they could obtain damages 
for the destruction. The colliery people 
said it was not their fault ; you must 
blame the weather, they said.. If it 
had not rained the mountain would 
never have slipped. 

That was nearly two and a half years 
ago and the lawyers have been arguing 
about it ever since. Eight learned 
gentlemen, wearing their wigs and gowns, 
examined and cross-examined witnesses 
before a Chancery Judge for 30 days, 
and the learned judge decided that the 
landslide was due to colliery tips and 
not to natural causes, and decided 
against the colliery owners. 

Counsel’s High Fees 

Six months later the Court of Appeal 
decided exactly the opposite way, after 
listening to the same . set oT learned 
gentlemen for fifteen days. , , 

Time passed, and nearly eighteen 
months later this swiftly - moving 
machinery of the law was again'set in 
motion. The only difference, was. that 
this time the House of Lords .were asked 
lor their opinion,, and.four more learned! 
gentlemen were added to the other eight. 1 

One of them took twelve days to put' 
his point of view. He had* his brief 
marked 750 guineas, and was paid, in! 
addition to that 100 guineas a .day: as' 
a refresher. Two other eminent counsel,! 
who had quite a lot to say", had 'their 
briefs marked 1000 guineas .feachf and 
their refreshers were equally expensive. 
It was estimated that before the end 
the case would cost at least ^100,000. 

Banishing the Lawyers 

Were not Sir Thomas More's Utopians 
right in “ thinking it meet that every 
man should plead his own matter ” ?- " : 

We would not go so far as the Utopians 
m banishing lawyers altogether, but we 
do think they might be more terse. / 

Listening to some of the twelve days’ 
opening speech of one of these eminent 
Iv.C.'s we could not help thinking of 
those familiar lines of Oliver Goldsmith : 

In arguing, too, the parson owned his.skill, 
For .e’en though vanquished he could argue 
still; 

While words of learned length and thunder¬ 
ing sound 

Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around; 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder 
grew 

That one small head could carry- all he 
knew.' 


T T was said by the prophets of old that 
A ' when the happy time of permanent 
peace came the nations^would beat their 
swords into ploughshares. 

Something very much like this has 
been happening ^all over Europe since: 
the.war ended. Many kinds of weapons! 
and war material have been turned> 
into peace implements, and even Krupps, 
the great nursery of war, has been mak¬ 
ing tractors and perambulators, cer¬ 
tainly a change for the- better and a 
happy omen for the future. Several 
great English armament firms are not 
now advertising war material, but an¬ 
nounce that they are makers of rail¬ 
ways,' floating docks, ice-breakers, 
dredgers, motors, and tools—all kinds 
of appliances for the building up of a 


W E are very glad to put on record two 
rare- and splendid captures by 
policemen, * 

One is by Police-constable Patrick 
Smith, of the Dublin force/ who has 
achieved a notable feat by "capturing 
two university degrees. While serving in 
the force he has managed in his spare 
hours—and imagine the spare hours of 
an Irish policeman !—to study at the 
National University with such success 
that he has taken the M.A. and LL.R. 
degrees. And not only that, but Police- 
constable Patrick Smith has now been 
called to the Irish Bar. How proud the 
force must be of him 1 We give his por¬ 
trait on page 12. 

That is' a capture of learning. The 
second case is that of Police-constable 


| happy world in peace instead of the 
breaking of it down in war. 

/ But the most striking version of 
beating swords into ploughshares comes ; 
from Germany, where a .warship has 
been transformed into a useful cargo 
steamer. The vessel ’was the light 
cruiser Gefion, and the. total cost of 
reconstructing her for peace use has 
been less-than half the cost of building 
a new ship of the same carrying capacity.- 
The ship as a war vessel was useless, so 
that the net saving is very great. 

It is, however, as a symbol of a 
changed outlook that we welcome this 
conversion of a warship into a peace 
vessel. A few years ago we were all 
transforming our peace vessels into war¬ 
ships. For this change let us be thankful. 


Whitaker, wher has;captured the hearts 
of the children of Derby. He is retiring 
after more than 37 years in the police 
force there, and it is safe to say that there 
is not a boy or girl in Derby School who 
does not know him. All through these 
years he has been known as the Chil- 
dreiTs Bobby. He has been their^ friend 
and guardian all the time, holding up the 
traffic for them, saving them from 
danger, putting them right when lost, 
giving them a little comfort when dis¬ 
tressed. 

No wonder they have loved him, and 
we are glad to see that they have joined 
together to raise a fund for him. He will 
be grateful for it, but more than all, we 
may be sure, he will cherish his . fame as 
the children's friend. Portrait on i?age 12 
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POWER FOR NOTHING 

USING THE TIDES 

Will the Power Supersede the 
Coal Mines ? 

GREAT PROPOSAL FOR 
THE RIVER SEVERN 

The enormous increase in the cost 
of coal has turned the thoughts of the 
engineers to the study of water power, 
and hundreds of the cleverest brains 
all over the world are now seeking a 
way of harnessing and utilising the 
enormous power that runs to waste 
with the rise and fall of the tides. 

In some countries, such as America 
and Norway, the necessary power can 
be obtained from waterfall's and moun¬ 
tain streams; but these sources are 
almost entirely absent in a comparatively 
flat country like England, and so the 
engineers are looking to the sea. 

Half a Million Horse-Power a Day 

In both Great Britain and France 
big schemes for utilising the tides have 
been considered by government com - 
mittees, and our Ministry of Transport 
have just outlined a great scheme for 
using the tides in the Severn, and pro¬ 
ducing thereby a minimum of half a 
million horse-power a day. It is gene¬ 
rally agreed that the simplest plan will 
be to build great dams in favourable 
positions which will hold up the water in 
reservoirs when it rises with the tide, and 
the water can then be let out gradually, 
working turbines as it runs away.. 

The chief requirement for a 11 econo¬ 
mical using of tidal power is that tlici e 
shall be a great difference between 
high and low tides—the greater the 
better—and for this reason the south¬ 
western coasts of England and. north¬ 
western coasts of France are admirable. 

Tides to Work Turbines 

lii the Severn, for instance, at 1 he 
spring tides, when sun and moon mo 
both pulling in the same direction, the 
difference between high and low tides 
is 42 feet; and at the neap tides, when 
sun and moon to some extent counteract 
one another, the difference is still 21 
feet Taking the coasts of Great Britain 
as a whole, the average range at-the 
spring tides is over 16 feet, and at 
the neap tides nearly nine feet. ■ 

Engineers are now convinced that 
the- vast power'going to waste in the 
rise and fall of such tides can be used, 
and the first, big experiment will 
probably be made in the Severn. 

It is proposed to build at a cost of 
‘about/30,000,000 a great dam across the 
estuary, so forming a huge tidal basin. 
During the rise of the tide sluice gates- in 
the dam will be kept open for the water 
to pass into the basin; then,-at the 
turn of the tide, the sluices will be 
closed,, imprisoning the water, which 
would afterwards be Jet out through 
turbine gates, operating great turbine 
wheels'as it ran away. 

Saving 3,000,000 Tons of Coal 

One of the chief problems for the 
engineers is how best to store up power 
that is made in excess of the quantity 
required for use at any particular time. 
Electrical accumulators and compressed 
a'ir apparatus are far too expensive to 
pay, and it is. probable that - storage 
reservoirs for water will be formed 
above the level of the tidal basin in the 
Wye Valley near Tin tern Abbey. 

When more power was being pro : 
duced than was- needed, it would be 
used to pump water up into these 
storage reservoirs ; and then, as necessity 
arose, the water would be let out to work 
additional turbines. 

It all seems very practicable, and 
some of the cleverest engineers are 
convinced that tidal power could bo 
! made a paying proposition—at any rate v 
by this scheme in the Severn estuary. 

It is estimated that by the Severn 
scheme alone the saving, of coaL would 
I be at. least three million tons a year. 


ENGINE FOR THE SEA TO DRIVE 



The outside of one of the great turbines such as it Is proposed to erect in the Severn estuary 
to harness the power of the tides. See next column 


TWO FINE CAPTURES BY POLICEMEN 
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HUNGER SWEEPS 
BACK CIVILISATION 

PITIFUL NEWS FROM 
CHINA 

Multitude of Little Children 
Who Cannot be Fed 

WHAT FOLLOWS HARVEST 
FAILURE 

As we have already read in the 
Children's Newspaper, 58. million people 
are perishing of starvation in the Chih-Ii 
province of China. 

Tragedy grows daily more tragic ; har¬ 
vests have failed, and there can be no food 
until next spring except from the rest of 
China, and prosperous China is entirely 
indifferent to the province which famishes. 
The most dreadful feature of the situation 
is that despairing parents are slaying 
the children they cannot feed. ■■ 

Christianity Saving the Babies 

Every boy who has read that grandest 
of boy heroes, Marco Polo, will say : 
" Why, that is what the Chinese were 
doing when Marco reached there from 
Venice seven centuries ago." That is the 
fact, for Marco found that his friend, 
the great ruler Kublai Khan, was saving 
20,000 children every year who had been 
thrown to the beasts in the wilds. . 

But then a missionary who . knows 
modern China will add : “ Yes, but when 
I was in Pekin 40 or 50 years ago, there,.; 
in that city alone, 9000 children were 
yearly flung to fate in this way." And 
he would be able to tell us how one of the 
first daily duties of the Christians was 
to go out and search the rivers for babies 
floating away, attached to dried gourds 
supplied by their parents as lifebelts, in 
case rescue and fortune should arrive 
to save and succour the little victims. 

Child-sacrifice on this wholesale scale 
had been finally checked, we all hoped, 
but disaster has set up a new tidal wave 
of despairing crime, and in a month 
China has relapsed into courses as old as 
humanity and as wide as the world. 

Days Before History 

It was not in Egypt that children were 
first slain; it was not in China, in India, 
in Greece, in Rome. It began before 
civilisation, before lands had names,, 
before human beings were collected 
into nations. The word for this crime 
is infanticide,- and infanticide is traced 
back to the dawn of history and guessed 
at in the dim days beyond: 

It was so firmly established as an un¬ 
written law of the world that the great 
Aristotle and Plato defended .it as a 
natural and necessary thing. A Spartan 
submitted his child for inspection as we 
submit a calf at a show ; if it pleased the 
authorities it was allowed to live, if not 
it was pitched into' a cavern to die.. The 
Romans practised infanticide. 

The Vikings 

■ Our Viking ancestors, if they disliked 
or did not want a child, left it in the open 
to be devoured by wolves. India was 
long cursed by this terrible practice, 
even among races of high caste, and it is 
still rampant among savages. . 

Humanity goes mad in multitudes, 
and infanticide is one of the most fright¬ 
ful products of such madness. A hunger 
panic is as fatal to human babies today in 
China or remote India as it is in the 
lywer world when famine descends upon 
a colony of lemmings, with the difference 
tltat, whereas the lemmings all rush to 
death, the human beings simply sacrifice 
their children. Hunger panic sweeps an 
undeveloped people back to the sins of 
their forefathers, and in the old days 
child destruction was followed by can¬ 
nibalism. It is recorded that there was 
cannibalism in Europe at the end of the 
seven years’ war created by the Prus¬ 
sian king Frederick, whom "the history 
books miscall the Great. 


OLD KING COLE 

HOW HE PUT THE CROWN 
ON 

Did His Grandson Found 
Constantinople ? 

TALE FROM OLDEN TIMES 

A well-known author appeared at a 
bazaar the other day as Old King Cole. 

. Every British boy and girl is familiar 
with the well-known nursery rhyme : 

Old King Cole 
Was a merry old soul, 

And a merry old soul was he. 

But how many know that the jolly old j 
monarch is supposed to have been a 
real king of Britain, and that his daughter 
became a famous Roman empress ? 

It is always difficult, if not impossible, 
to distinguish fact from fiction, truth 
from legend, in the twilight stories of 
history, and this is particularly difficult 
in the case of British history.. '' *, 

The old chroniclers give us lists of 
kings and their doings, but it is doubtful 
if many of these monarchs had any real 
existence outside the imaginations of 
the story-tellers. King Lear is a famous 
instance. We all know him so well 
from Shakespeare’s play that we feel 
he must have lived ; yet Shakespeare 
took him from Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
Histories of the Kings of Britain, which 
scholars regard as largely legendary. 

Old Cole and Rome 

Now, it is in Geoffrey’s History that 
we find the story of Old King Cole, or 
Coel, as the name is there spelt. The 
monarch is said to have ruled as Duke of 
Colchester in the days of the Roman 
emperor Diocletian ; but he raised an 
army, and, after slaying the King of 
Britain, Asclepiodotus, mounted the 
throne. 

The Romans thereupon sent a famous 
general, Constantius Chlorus, to Britain, 
and Old King Cole, not feeling strong 
enough to fight him, wisely decided to 
make peace. He agreed to pay tribute 
and do homage to Rome provided he 
was established on the throne. To this 
the Romans agreed. 

About a month later King Cole was 
taken ill and died suddenly. Con¬ 
stantius at once made himself king, and 
in order to win the affection and good 
will of the people took the daughter of 
Old King Cole for his wife. Her name 
was Helena, and the old chronicler 
cannot say enough in her praise. 

Helena 

" All the damsels of the kingdom did 
she surpass in beauty, nor was any other 
to be found that was held more cunning 
of skill in instruments of music' or 
better learned in the liberal arts." 

A wise man as well as a " merry old 
soul" was King Cole, for he prepared his 
daughter for her high position. 

Helena had a son who became for 
ever famous as Constantine the Great, 
the emperor who made Christianity 
the State religion of the Roman Empire. 
He treated his mother with great respect, 
and gave her the title of Augusta, the 
highest title in the empire, j ust as the 
Church has given her its highest title of 
Saint. About 325 a.d. Helena made a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

King Cole’s Kitchen 

That is one of the stories the old 
chroniclers tell, though there are others. 
An old Roman amphitheatre at Col¬ 
chester still bears the popular name of 
King Cole’s Kitchen. 

Historians may regard King Cole as a 
legendary hero, but we must remember 
that supposed legends sometimes turn 
out to be true history. The Bible re¬ 
ference to the Hittites as a mighty power 
was regarded as a legend till some old 
records were dug up showing that the 
once powerful empire had been entirely 
forgotten, and that the so-called legend 
was true. Perhaps this may prove to 
be the case with Old JCing Cole. 


LIFE IN VALPARAISO 

What You See There 

HAPPY SCHOOLDAYS IN 
THE OPEN AIR 

From Six Valparaiso Girls 

From the open-air English school at 
Casilla, outside and overlooking Val¬ 
paraiso in Chile, we; have received 
letters from six scholars which we think 
will interest our readers everywhere, 
for they show what girls so far away are 
noticing, liking, and thinking of, and 
how the C.N. is helping in the education 
of English-speaking children everywhere. 

Ruth Strauss {aged 10) says: Our 
school is on a hill overlooking the bay of 
Valparaiso. The hours are 9 to 11.30 
and 1.30 to 3. ' 

It is an English school, but there are 
four Americans, of whom I am one, 
and a few Anglo-Chilians, with two 
Australian sisters. 

The climate is rather warm in summer, 
but in winter it is not cold. 

Both Sides Wrong! 

Doris Wells (to) says: Valparaiso 
means Vale of Paradise. .When it is 
clear we can see the great mountain 
Aconcagua covered with snow. 

Valparaiso is " covered with trees 
and grass in winter, ? but in summer 
everything is dry. 

The elections for President of Chile 
have passed—both candidates were 
equally bad. Chile and Peru are wanting 
to fight because Peru says Chile stole 
some land, and. Chile says it didn't. 
Both arerin the wrong. 

It never snows here. I have never 
seen*, it snowing, though we can see 
the snow on the distant Andes. 

hi Chile there are no poisonous 
animals except a little spider with a* 
red spot on its back. 

Frances Robertson (11) says: We 
are starting a troop of Girl Guides 
and Boy Scouts, called “ The Robin 
Patrol." There is ill-feeling between the 
Chilians and the Peruvians, and the 
Peruvians have just been turned out of 
this country. A ship full of Chilian 
soldiers has been Sent up north, and we 
do not know whether there will be 
war or not, but we hope not. 

We are collecting for the children of 
Vienna, and have over 10 dollars. 

Earthquake and Silkworms 

Ellen M. H. Rogers (11) says: We 
had a big earthquake the other night, 
but it did not do any damage because 
it was not strong enough. 

We are going to make our own 
uniforms, for the Girl Guide Patrol, 
and are collecting money for the Vienna 
children and the London Hospital that 
cannot buy its milk. 

Guerita Walker (11) says: Today we 
went to the: museum because our 
teacher wants’ us to see some of the 
animals we see in the C.N. We saw 
some golden silk which the silkworms 
had made. 

Elizabeth B. Elmore (10) says : The 
C.N. takes between five and six weeks 
to get here. We like it very much. 

From the school windows on clear 
days we can see Aconcagua, and in the 
winter, early in the morning when the 
sun is rising, it is very beautiful. 

GRASSHOPPER PLAGUE 
Turkey to the Rescue 

A very destructive plague of grass¬ 
hoppers has been recently experienced in 
certain parts of Texas, and the farmers 
noticed that their, turkeys eagerly 
gobbled up the insects. 

An experiment was therefore made by 
putting a number of turkeys in one of 
the fields, and the birds quickly devoured 
the grasshoppers. 

Enormous numbers of insects have 
not only been destroyed by turkeys, but 
the turkeys themselves have actually; 
thriven on them, and been fattened at a 
reduced cost. 


FAR-AWAY CHILDREN 

FINE SCHEME FOR 
COUNTRY SCHOOLS 

How the Carnegie Rural 
Libraries Work 

MILLIONAIRE’S CHANCE 

A Rural Library Conference has ju£t been 
•held in London to further the interests of 
far-away schools in .need of books, and we 
gladly give this example of how the Carnegie 
Rural Library Scheme is working. It comes 
•to us'from a C.N. friend in Wick. 

Most children—at least, most Scottish 
children—know the lines; „ 

Rainy, rainy rattlesticks,' 

Dinna rain on me, 

Rain on John o’ Groat’s House, 

Far across the sea. 

When you look at the map you will 
see that the extreme north-east corner 
of the mainland is called Caithness. It 
is said to be so named after a tribe 
called the Catti and the Norse word for 
a cape, which is ness. Most people 
•think Caithness at the utmost bounds 
of civilisation, and even in the south of 
Scotland when one goes north to make 
his home in these far northern parts he 
is regarded with a quaint sympathy. 

The Book Boxes 

It may be imagined, therefore, that, 
being* cut off from the great centres, 
the children of Caithness* are denied 
many, advantages of their more favoured 
brothers and sisters; but the fact is 
that, after many years of experimental 
libraries, the Carnegie Trust has offered 
to set up a scheme of libraries if after 
five years the Caithness Education 
Authority would take over the main¬ 
tenance of the 'same. This generous 
offer was accepted, and the scheme is 
now in working order. 

Boxes of books are sent out to all the 
schools in the country from Wick and 
Thurso, and the head-teachers of the 
schools act as. librarians. . Not only 
juveniles, but adults, are supplied with 
a fresh batch of books at stated periods. 
A reading room has -also been opened at 
Wick, where My Magazine and the 
Children’s Newspaper are prime favour¬ 
ites. The. Children’s Encyclopedia is 
lying on. the table. . . 

The pupils are -at liberty to choose 
the books from, the shelves, and give no 
trouble to the librarian, Mr. D. Suther¬ 
land, who, owing to the severe handling 
he had in the war, was incapacitated 
from pursuing his work as a teacher. 

Books by Post 

Connected with the RuraL Libraries 
Scheme is another work of immense 
value to students in the higher classes—- 
its affiliation with the Central Library 
for Students in London. A’student in 
..need of costly books has only to send 
a postcard to the Librarian of the Central 
Library for Students, London, giving 
the name of the book, and if the book 
is in the library it is sent to him, not 
only post free, but with a stamp en¬ 
closed to pay-return postage. 

It will thus be seen that Caithness, 
far removed as it is from the great 
libraries and the benefits they confer, 
has by these schemes done something 
to get rid of its splendid isolation. One 
could only wish (writes a member of the 
Library Committee) that the funds were 
sufficiently generous to enable us to 
supply every school in the county with 
the Children’s Encyclopedia, My Maga¬ 
zine, and the Children’s Newspaper. 

Perhaps some millionaire—for million¬ 
aires can scarcely keep from reading the 
C.N.—will be moved with a generous 
impulse to get rid of his- glittering gold 
by thus scattering happiness in the 
hearts of thousands of children in the 
poorer districts of the county. 
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THE WEEK IN NATURE 

Our Friend the Weasel 

CARRION CROWS ATTACK 
THE ROOKS 

By Our Country Correspondent 

December 12. The carrion crow is 
often mistaken for the rook, but it is 
more solitary, and has not the white 
patch round the beak that characterises 
the rook. The crow's snarling krar is a 
deeper note than that of the rook. Carrion 
crows are found in wooded districts and 
hillsides by the seashore, and in some of 
the London parks. They often attack a 
rookery and scatter its inhabitants. 

December 13 . ' It is interesting to 
watch for-the weasel at this season to 
see whether its coat has become lighter 
with the advent of winter. Often this is 
the case, though not always. The weasel 
is an elegant little'creature, and, though 
it does a great deal of useful work in 
destroying rats, mice, and moles, it is 
much persecuted. 

December 14 . We pay little atten¬ 
tion to ivy while we have a profusion of 
foliage and blossom to delight us in 
spring, summer, and autumn, but with 
the coming of winter, and the bare 
countryside staring at us on all hands, 
we can appreciate the beauty of the ivy, 
with its fresh, glossy leaves. 

December 15. The greenfinches, rein¬ 
forced by migrants that recently arrived 
for the winter, are now collecting in 
flocks, .especially where there happens 
to be any sunflower seeds. 

December 16 . Rats are always ' a 
.great pest to the farmer at this season, 
eating his grain, robbing his hen roost 
of eggs, and nibbling the tails of his 
young pigs. Yet they are interesting 
creatures, with an amazing intelligence. 

December 17. Like the mosses, the 
lichens are familiar objects at this time, 
when trees are bare, and as they are the 
pioneers of vegetable civilisation they 
are worth studying. One of the most 
interesting is the crab’s-eye lichen, 
so called because of its eye-like discs. 

, December 18. An amusing sight to 
be seen sometimes in winter is the 
nut-hatch feeding on the ground with the 
titmice. The nut-hatches usually go 
. about in pairs, and a few nuts scattered 
Outside your window will bring them close. 


C.N. WEATHER MAPS OF THE U.K. 

The Storms of December 



This map shows the storm areas in the United 
Kingdom for December. The frequency of 
the storms is indicated by the darkness of the 

area, and the arrows show the direction 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Pick over onions that are housed and 
keep them cool, but protected from 
frost. In frosty weather a portion of the 
parsley bed should have some protection. 

Collect all decaying substances in 
heaps for manure, and turn them when 
the ground, either from frost or wet, is 
not in a condition to be worked. 

Rake out leaves from among shrubs, 
and dig over the borders so that they 
present a tidy and well-kept appearance. 

Prune creepers and train them to walls. 


NEW NATION MAKES 
A DISCOVERY 

Big Chance for Czecho¬ 
slovakia 

CAN HER CHEMISTS MAKE 
CORK OUT OF TURF? 

Cork, like leather find india-rubber, is 
one of those natural products for which 
it is extremely difficult to find a sub¬ 
stitute, and yet a substitute is needed, 
as the supply does not keep pace with 
the demand. 

A Bohemian chemical works which 
has been at work upon the problem for a 
long time has now patented a process by 
which an artificial substitute for cork 
can be made out of turf. 

The product, it is said, is as light as 
cork, and for all such purposes as insula¬ 
tion, building, and so on, is quite as good 
as, and even better than, natural cork. 
It is firm and sound-proof, is not porous 
to water, and can be manufactured 
more cheaply than ordinary cork. 

Czechoslovakia contains an immense 
amount of the right kind of turf, and if 
the claim of the inventors is justified 
artificial cork-making may be one of the 
big industries of the new State, which is 
already looking forward to a brisk 
export trade in this useful commodity. 

Valuable Propeity of Cork 

One of the most valuable properties of 
natural cork, which Is said to be shared 
by its artificial substitute, is its com¬ 
pressibility. When india-rubber is 
pressed it merely changes its shape, but 
cork is actually compressed v int q ' fi 
smaller space. The reason for this is 
that the cork contains countless tiny 
* cells filled with air, and as a gas like air 
is easily compressible, the whole volume 
of the cork can be quickly squeezed 
into a smaller space. 

For life-buoys, belts, and jackets cork 
has always been invaluable, and it has 
been responsible for saving thousands of 
lives. The new substance is said to be 
equally, suitable for this purpose, and 
its production is certainly a ■ great 
achievement, for which the new State of 
Czecho-Slovakia may take full credit. 


NOTTINGHAM BOY’S FAME 
Albert Ball and His V.C. 

Captain Ball, V.C., was a Nottingham 
boy, educated first at the High School 
and then at Trent rCollege. . _' 

As a boy he had unbounded energy 
whether in work or fun. When the war 
came he enlisted as a mere boy, and 
indeed he remained a boy in heart to 
the end, even when he had become 
recognised as the most daring member 
of the Royal Flying Corps. 

His V.C. was an honour granted after 
his death, and the story of how it was 
won is told in Mr. Walter . A. Briscoe's 
graphic book. The Boy Hero of the Air, 
published by Milford at 2S. 6d. Ball 
was shot down by an anti-aircraft gun 
while chasing a third German machine 
after he had brought down two others 
—the last of them being the 47th he' 
was known to have destroyed during 
his meteoric career. 

Albert Ball was undoubtedly one of 
the greatest heroes disclosed by the 
war. His character was as charming as 
his deeds were brave, and in this volume 
the character is sketched and the deeds 
are enumerated by a writer who - knew 
him and who wields a ready pen. 

STICKLEBACK 
Boy and His Flycatcher 

A Middlesbrough schoolboy sends this 
account of his pet. 

It is a stickleback, about an inch and 
a half long, given me by a friend. 

At first it vvas^ rather frightened, but 
htis grown quite tame, and when I hold 
my thumb and finger as if I had a fly 
it bobs about on the surface of the water, 
waiting for the food to be dropped in. 

It has now learned how to catch its own 
flies, and when one settles on the jar 
it gets quite excited. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card 
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ECLIPSE OF A STAR 

SEEN 46 YEARS AFTER IT 
HAPPENED 

Great Catastrophe in the Sky 


'■ What are Flower Petals Made of ? 

All petals are modified leaves: 

How Long Do Spiders Live ? 

At least a year, for they hibernate, 
and with fortune and food enough might 
survive a second winter. 

Why is the Leaf on the End of a Twig the 
Last to Fall ? 

Because it was the last to form and 
does not complete its life-cycle as early 
as the remainder. 

Are Jellyfish of Any Use ? 

They form part of The food supply of 
fishes, and fishes help to feed us. So the 
relation between mankind and the jelly¬ 
fish is obvious. 

Do Guinea Pigs Chew the Cud ? 

No rodent chews the cud. The chewing 
described simplyt results from the fact 
that unmasticated food has remained in 
the mouth. 

Has the Female Swan a Special Name ? 

No; we have names to denote the 
sexes in horses, cattle, dogs, foxes, deer 
and so forth, but female swans, like 
all birds, are called hens. 

Does a Bat Hibernate ? 

Yes; as soundly as a hedgehog. A rise 
Of temperature may rouse and bring it 
out for a brief flight, for gnats are to be 
caught in mild winter weather. 

What is Raffia? 

Raffia is a substance obtained from 
the raffia palm tree. These palms grow 
in Madagascar, but our supplies come 
mainly from South America. 

Does Grain Ripen in Moonlight ? 

The ripening progress due to the heat 
of the sun may continue through the 
night, but moonlight cannot have any 
appreciable effect. 

How Many Eggs Does a SpiderLay ? 

The number depends upon the danger 
to which the species is exposed. Some 
lay only two or three eggs, some lay 
over 2000; our garden spider produces 
about 600. 

Why do Porpoises Jump Out of the Sea? 

They rise to the surface to breathe, 

- but their .leaping into the air is play, a 
-joyous activity and sense of -.well-being 
such as make lambs and. children jump 
and skip. 

Are a Hedgehog’s Bristles Poisonous? 

No; but it is possible for them to be 
foul from contact with foulness, and to 
carry poison into, an open wound, as 
anything else may which penetrates 
our skin. ? 

Do Fishes Sleep ? 

There can^ be no doubt that fishes 
sleep, as all other animals and even 
plants do. They always seem awake 
because, having no eyelids,,the eyes are 
constantly “ open/’ 

Where Can Dormice be Found ? 

They are hibernating now in' nests 
stored with hazel. nuts and .acorns, in 
the thick twigs and foliage of high holly 
hedges, three or four feet above the 
ground ; sometimes in the nest discarded 
by a bird. .. 

Do Birds Hold Concerts? 

The song of one bird starts many birds 
singing, but there is no attempt at con’ 
certed song. Birds try to out-sing each 
other, not to make harmony. The assem¬ 
blages of sparrows result from social 
instinct, and from, the fact that one 
resting-place appeals to many birds. 

What is Trout Tickling ? 

A fish-poacher’s clever trick. Lying 
on a bank' the man gently puts his arm 
down in the water, places" his hand 
beneath an unsuspecting trout’s, body, 
and rubs it. The fish slowly rises to the 
surface, then snap ! fingers and thumb 
fasten on to its gills and the poacher 
has his prey. ' ‘ 


WATCHING LIGHT TRAVEL 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Two very good opportunities wall occur 
next week of seeing a bright star partially 
eclipsed by s a great dark world that 
revolves round it. 

The star is Beta in Perseus, generally 
known as Algol tfie Demon, It is 
almost overhead, but a little tow r ard the 
south at 9 p.m. Last week’s star map 
shows its position, and will help us to 
compare'it with other stars. 

Usually when we look at this star it 
will appear as bright as Alpha in Perseus, 
the bright star above it, to the left; but 
if we look at about 10 o’clock on Sun¬ 
day evening, or at six o’clock on the 
following Wednesday, we shall see that 
its brilliance is so diminished that it is less 
bright than Gamma or Delta in Perseus. 

Star’s Light Waxes and Wanes 

If fine it will be best to look first 
about 5 o’clock on Sunday evening, 
before the eclipse begins and the star's 
light becomes dimmed, though Algol will 
then be lower down, about a third of the 
way toward the eastern horizon. 

Now, between 5.30 and 10 o'clock the 
star will be diminishing in brightness, 
and it only remains at its lowest for about - 
twenty minutes, while its dark com¬ 
panion is almost in front of it. Soon 
after 16 o’clock it will become brighter, 
and in three and a half hours will regain 
its full brilliance, and remain so for 
nearly three days. 

By this time Algol’s great dark planet 
will have performed its rapid revolution 
round Algol, when it will begin to get be¬ 
tween us arid the star once more. This 
will bring us round to Wednesday even¬ 
ing, when again it will be at its faintest. . 
The interval between these faint periods 
is 2 days 20 hours 49 minutes. 

Wonder of a New Star 

On Wednesday it will be best to look 
first between 5.30 and 6.30, when Algol 
will appear at its minimum; then we 
should look again after 9.30, when the 
eclipse will be over, and Algol shining 
full on us from those far-off depths, 
2,900,000 times as far away as our Sun. 

It is wonderful to know that the 
eclipses we are to see on . Sunday and 
Wednesday actually occurred 46 years 
ago, the light having taken all that time 
to reach us. 

Almost midway between Algol and 
Delta Persei a brilliant new star ap¬ 
peared on February 21, 1901. For several 
hours on February 22 it was the brightest 
star in the sky, with the exception of 
Sirius ; then it rapidly declined, and 
after six weeks was scarcely visible. 

Something Never Seen Before 

Though it is now very-faint, astro¬ 
nomers have continued to watch it 
through . powerful - telescopes, learning 
.many wonderful things about the great 
catastrophe that occurred. It appears 
that what was known before as a faint* 
star of the twelfth magnitude had, as it 
whirled through space, rushed into a 
colossal cloud of nebulous matter which 
caused this far-off sun to burst into a 
mass of fire and shine with a brilliance 
25,000 times greater than before. Clouds 
of luminous mist were revealed by photo¬ 
graphy surrounding the star. 

Most wonderful of all was the speed 
at which the nebula appeared to expand ; 
it was calculated to be at the rate of about 
200,000 miles a second. Now, light 
alone travels so rapidly, and what 
appears to have been revealed was^ not 
the expansion of . the. great, clouds of 
luminous mist, but the light of the star’s- 
explosion, travelling onwards through 
the vast clouds of dark mist. 

For the first time, with the aid of photo¬ 
graphy, it could be said that light had been 
seen to travel, and travelling thus had 
taken 300 years to'reach usi " G; F. M. 
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OUT OF BOUNDS 


An Exciting Story of the 
Secret of an Old Ruin 

, ' CHAPTER 26 

Delmar Makes a Request 
LJank shuffled his feet uneasily. 

** . “Don’twant any thanks,” he 




: : To!d by 
T. C. Bridges 


muttered. 

But no one was listening. 

“Who saved the lives of these 
people? ” demanded Mr. Prynrre. 

“ Young Mr. Harker, sir. A 
horse of mine, Firedrake, bolted off 
the course in the second race, and 
was * galloping across the country 
when Mr. Harker caught him, and 
jumped on his back to bring him in. 
Firedrake tried to buck him off, and 
when lie couldn’t do that he bolted. 

“ A pony carriage pulled into the 
road with a lady and two children, 
and I never was worse scared in my 
life. I thought they’cl all be killed, 
and the horse and Mr. Harker too. 

“ What does he do ? Instead of 
losing his head, like most boys 
would, he digs in his heels and : jumps 
the whole lot; then gets the horse 
quiet and brings him to me. 

“ Well, sir, I ask you, could I 
help but take the two young gentle¬ 
men in to tea ? * They didn’t want 
to come. Your son said it was out 
of bounds, so I said I’d be respon¬ 
sible, and it was my wife gave them 
tea, and they were under her eye or 
mine. Was there anything wrong 
about that ? ” 

“ No,” replied Mr. Prynne. “ I 
will admit that this explanation 
puts a very different complexion 
upon matters.” 

“ If there’s any blame,-put it on 
me, sir,” said the trainer. “ What¬ 
ever happened was my fault. But 
you know me, sir, and I think you 
know I wouldn’t let any boy get 
into bad company or trouble.” 

“That is true,” allowed the 
ihaster. 

He turned to Mr. Cotter. 

“ When did you recognise the 
boys ? ” 

“ Mr. Cotter did not see the boys 
at all, sir,” cut in Broadwood. ‘‘ It 
was another of your boys who in¬ 
formed out of spite, because-” 

“ Mr. Broadwood,”. broke in 
Hank in an agonised voice, “don’t 
you go telling ! ” 

“ Silence, Harker 1 ” ordered Mr. 
Prynne. “I must hear all that 
Mr. Broadwood has to say. Mr. 
Cotter, what boy was it who 
informed you ? ” 

“No boy, sir,” returned Mr. 
Cotter, quite indignantly. “ If it 
had been I should have brought 
him before you. It was a man 
named Beamish who came to me, 
the landlord of the Dog and 
Fox at Aphurst.” 

. “ How do you think he’d ever 
recognise one of your boys, let alone 
one as only came last term ? ” asked 
Mr. Broadwood. “The boy I’m 
speaking of came to the races with 
Beamish.” 

Mr. Prynne looked very grave. 

“ Who is this boy.? ” .he 
demanded. “It is news to me that 
any of my scholars attend race 
meetings.” 

“ Name of Delmar, sir,” said 
Broadwood. 

. “ Delmar 1 ” repeated Mr. Prynne, 
and, stepping across to 'the bell, 
pressed his finger upon it. 

“ Delmar! ” he repeated. “ Then 
you did not see him, Mr. Cotter ? ” 

“ No, Mr. Prynne ; I did not. I 
should have deemed it my duty to 
inform you if I had.” 

The maid appeared. 

“ Ask the gate porter to tell Mr. 
Delmar that I' wish to see him at 
once,” said Mr. Prynne. 

“ Gee, the fat's in the fire now,”’ 
whispered Hank to Stan. 

Stan did not answer, but looked 
very uncomfortable. He would 
have liked to get away before 
Delmar appeared, but could not 
venture to ask to do so. Anyhow 
it was now too late to interfere. 
Delmar was in for it, and he knew 


his father too well to attempt to say 
anything. In any case, it was not 
he or Hank who had informed. 

“ Lodgy ” evidently did not 
waste much time, for it was only 
a minute or so before he appeared 
with the culprit, and Delmar en¬ 
tered the room in his usual quiet 
way. 

Stan, glancing at him, saw that 
he appeared a little less cool and 
collected than usual, and that there 
was a slightly pinched look on his 
dark face. When he saw Stan and 
Hank his eyes narrowed like those 
of a cat, and his lips tightened a 
little. 

Mr. Prynne wasted no timei 

“ I am told you were at Stan- 
combe Races this afternoon, 
Delmar,” he stated. 

Delmar hesitated just the frac¬ 
tion of a second, but, seeing Broad¬ 
wood, shrewdly concluded that it 
was mo use attempting to make 
any denial. 

“ Yes, sir,” he answered. “ Was 
it any harm ? ” 

- “ Harm ! ” repeated the master. 
“ You know as well as I do that any 
racecourse is out of bounds.” 

“ I didn't know that, sir,” replied 
Delmar quietly. 

Mr. Prynne's face hardened. 

“If that is the case, why. then 
did you send a message to Mr. 
Cotter, informing him that - two 
other boys were there ? ” AT.v 

Delmar licked his dry lips. - * 

“ I did nothing of the sort, sir,” 
he denied boldly.. - 

Mr. Prynne’s eyes .were fixed on 
Delmar's face. , : 

. “ The person who gave the infor¬ 
mation was Beamish, the man with 
whom you drove to the races.” 

’ Delmar was cornered and knew 
it. Yet he still bluffed. 

“ I know nothing about that, 
sir.” 

Mr. Prynne’s face grew sterner 
still. 

v “ I do not believe that you are 
speaking the truth. It is extremely 
unlikely that this man Beamish 
should have had any private grudge 
against Harker or Prynne.” 

“ Will you ask him, sir ? ” said 
Delmar. 

“ I shall not trouble to call him. 
Apart from this, your offence is 
quite sufficient. You have broken 
bounds in a most flagrant fashion, 
an offence for which you are liable 
to expulsion. But I do not wish to 
blight your career by such a sen¬ 
tence. I shall, instead, flog you— 
in front of the whole school.” 

Stan and Hank saw a curious 
change come over Delmar’s face. 
His olive cheeks paled to a greenish 
hue. They realised that lie was 
scared—badly scared. He bit his 
lips till they whitened, and some¬ 
how managed to keep his com¬ 
posure. 

“ May. I speak to you a moment 
in private, sir ? ” he asked in a 
strained voice. 

Mr. Prynne gazed at him for a 
moment. 

“ YeS,” he said curtly. “ Harker, 
you and Prynn'e may go.” 

He glanced at the others and they 
all left the room. 

CHAPTER 27 

Hank Makes a Bolt for It 

B ee was in the hall. She ran 
to them as they came out. 

“ Oh, Stan, what is it ? ” she 
asked. 

“ Not a thing to worry about,” 
cut in Hank quickly. “ And we’ll 
spin you. the. whole yarn right away. 
But, - Bee, is there a lady in the 
drawing-room ? ” 

“ Yes, a Mrs. Austin. She wants 
to see you, Hank. She declares 
you saved her life.” 

“I never did anything like that,” 


replied Hank hurriedly. “ Let’s get 
out the back way.” 

His alarm was.so real, and at,the 
same time so funny, 5 that Bee 
laughed outright. At this the 
drawing-room door burst open, 
and. out came a plump, middle-aged 
lady. 

The moment she saw Hank she 
made for him. 

“ My preserver ! ” she exclaimed 
in a deep, rich voice. 

Hank looked wildly round for 
some means of escape, but there 
was none. Next moment the lady 
had her arms round his neck and 
was kissing him. 

“ My dear boy, I owe you my 
life and that of my dear children. 
What can I say or do, to prove my 
gratitude ? ” 

Hank, whose cheeks were the 
colour of a ripe tomato, struggled 
vainly in her embrace. 

“ Not anything, ma’am, if you 
please!*” he gasped, in embarrass¬ 
ment. “ It’s—it’s the horse did 
the trick, not me.” 

“ No, no; the horse would have 
killed us all. It was your skill and 
daring. I can never-never be 
grateful enough to you ! ” 

As she spoke she kissed him 
again 1 It was too much for Hank. 
Somehow he wriggled out of her 
arms,, and, seeing the front door 
open> made a clean bolt. 

Mrs. Austin’s jaw dropped. She 
stood looking after him in utter 
amazement. 

“ Oh, what is the matter ? ” she 
cried. “ Did I hurt him ? ” 

But Stan and Bee were beyond 
answering. They were holding on 
to one another, rocking in. an 
ecstasy of mirth, and the poor lady 
gazed at them as if she thought 
they had suddenly taken leave of 
their senses. 

’ With a really heroic effort Stan 
pulled himself together. 

“ He’s—he's shy, ma’am,” he 
•managed to say. 

“ Like all heroes,” declared Mrs. 
Austin. “ The brave are always 
modest. But I.will write to him. 
Will you tell him so, please? And 
perhaps your master would allow 
him to come to tea with me, and 
the children shall thank their 
preserver.” 

“ I’ll tell him, ma’am,” promised 
Stan, in a very choky voice. 

Then, much, to his relief and 
Bee’s, the good lady took her de¬ 
parture, and Stan was free to give 
Bee a detailed account of what had 
really happened. . 

She listened with eager interest 
till Stan. came to the part where 
they had blacked their faces and 
got themselves up as Christy Min¬ 
strels. That finished her. She went 
off into a shriek of laughter. 

At that very moment the study 
door opened, and out came Delmar. 
One look at him stopped Bee. His 
face was perfectly livid. 

He stepped up to Stan. 

“ You beastly sneak ! ” he said, 
and the nasty thing was _that, 
though he was quite clearly in the 
last stage of fury, he did not raise 
his voice one atom. 

Bee flared up instantly. Her 
eyes fairly flashed, 

“ Sneak yourself ! ” she rried. 
“ Stan never said a word,’ but you 
told about him and Hank. Go 
away ! You are not fit to spealc 
to anyone, and if you are beaten, 
as I hope you will be, it's no more 
than you deserve.” 

Delmar gazed at her for a 
moment. His lips were tightly 
set, and his expression was not 
pretty. Then, without a word, he 
turned and went out of the door. 

“ He’s a pig! ” declared Bee 
vehemently. -And just then the 
tea bell went, and Stan had to 
rush away. 

“ Has that woman gone? ” was 
Hank's first question as he saw 
Stan. 

“She’s gone all right,” said 
Stan, grinning ; “ but she wants 
you -to^ come to tea so that her 
children can thank their preserver:” 

• The look on Hank's face set Stan 
off again, and it wasn’t till Hank 


threatened to punch him that he 
stopped. 

News gets about a school quickly. 
At tea • everyone was whispering 
that Delmar was goingto be flogged; 
But a little later there was a new 
rumour, which was that lie had 
been let off with a month’s “ gat¬ 
ing ” and'an extra lesson each day. 
It was a pretty stiff punishment, 
for a boy who was gated could not 
even go up to the playing-field or 
down to the tuck shop. Still, no 
orte seemed to have many regrets 
to waste except Delmar’s .toadies, 
who were naturally, disappointed 
that he could not stand them feeds 
at the tuck shop. . 

Stan was secretly puzzled that 
Delmar had been let off the flogging, 
but Delmar' gave. no reason, and 
naturally Stan could not ask his 
father. 

Nor did Bee know. . . . 

The next week passed on quietly 
enough up till Wednesday. On 
that night Hank had a touch of 
toothache and could not sleep. 
As he lay awakeTeeling very bored 
and annoyed, suddenly, above the 
quiet breathing of the other boys, 
.he .imard .the ..sound of. a board 
creaking in the passage outside. 

He was out of bed like a shot, 
and; shoving his feet into a pair of 
slippers, crept across to the door, 
opened it softly, and looked out. 

There were no blinds to the .passage 
window, it was’a clear night, and a 
flood of moonlight silvered the 
broad, shallow oak staircase. Hank, 
peering over the heavy balustrade, 
saw a boy, wearing a thick dressing- 
gown, going softly down the stairs. 

The boy was Delmar, and, by his 
cautious tread, he was evidently 
anxious not to be overheard. 

In a moment Hank had forgotten 
his toothache, and was stealing 
noiselessly in pursuit. There was 
not a boy in the school to match 
him in this sort of thing, and 
Delmar had not the faintest notion 
he was being followed as he slipped 
into the science class-room which, 
as Hank knew, opened, not on the 
quadrangle, but on a private road 
running close under the walls. 

Delmar closed the door softly 
behind him, but Hank opened it 
as noiselessly, and stood with his 
head just inside the crack. There 
was a blackboard close to the door 
which cut off Delmar from his 
sight. 

He heard Delmar push up the 
window. 

“ That you ? ” came a deep 
mutter from outside. “ You’ve 
kept me waiting long enough.” 

The voice’ was Caffyn’s. 

“ Here’s a game,” said Hank to 
himself, and, still and silent as a 
stone image, he set himself to listen. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Five-Minute Story 

A Robber’s Lesson 

,/^|f all the forces engaged 
^against the Afghans and 
tribesmen in the recent struggle 
for the gateway of India the A 
Squadron of the Binkerpore Horse 
had the bitterest feeling’s. 

' They were watching a doubtful 
clan of mountaineers between the 
Khyber Pass and Chitral, and'the 
mountaineers were watching the 
Afghan invasion, in which they 
intended to join only if success 
were certain. Meanwhile they 
used the Anglo-Indian cavalry, 
camped near their rocks, as the 
cheapest source of military and 
general supplies. 

Thus it came about in the 
course of three quiet weeks that 
the officers and men of the leading 
squadron of the Binkerpores 
suffered from a violent inflamma¬ 
tion of the temper. 

Night after night they lost fire¬ 
arms, ammunition, and saddlery 
stores, as. well as a good many 
personal belongings. 

When Major Manser’s fine 
chestnut horse vanished, leaving 
him only his prized white mare 
as a mount, all the troopers were 
arranged in eight-hour shifts to 
catch the thieves. In addition 
to the camp watch parties there 
was a cordon of pickets,, con¬ 
nected by wireless with each other 
and with the Major’s tent. 

The mare was tethered beneath 
a tree, and fifteen Indian grooms 
formed three watches round it. 

Before the end of the week the 
mare disappeared. But a drowsy 
groom gave the alarm, messages 
were wirelessed to the outposts, 
and the thief, a lean, jaunty 
young Pathan, was captured on 
the Major’s mount as he was 
making for the mountains. 

The next morning he was 
brought in with the mare, and 
the angry Major began with the 
resolve to inflict the utmost 
punishment. But before giving 
sentence he thought it well to 
try to discover how the extra¬ 
ordinary system of robberies was 
conducted. 

“ Tell me how you stole the 
mare from the tree 1” he ex¬ 
claimed. 

“ I cannot describe how we do 
these things,” replied the Pathan, 
“ but if your men will tether 
the mare under the tree, and 
take their places around it, I will 
show the sahibs how they lose 
their fine horses.” ' . 

This seemed the best way. 
When all was ready the young 
mountaineer was. loosed. He 
fell on his knees, and crept 
through the grass. 

“ This was how I passed your 
men,” he said. “ You see, I 
loosened the rope with one hand, 
I patted the mare gently, and put 
this halter over her neck, like 
this!” . 

- “ The fellow’s marvellously 
clever,” said the Major. 

. “ Then I mounted like this,” 
continued the horse-stealer, “ and 
I rode off~like this 1” 

And off he went, dodging into 
the bush before anybody could 
fire; and, as tfe picket who 
caught him before was in camp, 
he got clean away. 
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He Who Sings Drives Jlway Care 



Dt MERRYMAN 

“ M Y sermon on , thrift made a 
tremendous impression on 
the ^ congregation,” remarked a 
Clergyman to his wife. 

,f 2 ** ■ How do you know that, dear ? ” 
asked the good lady.. 

.-“ I could tell when I counted the 
.collection.” -■ . 

t .3 0. -3 

What are They Doing ? 



Can you see what the hoy and the girl 
in these pictures are doing ? 

v Solution next week 

□ 0 0 
By the Sea 

BY the sea—whereabouts I’ve no 
notion— 

-The crabs raised a dreadful com¬ 
motion ; 

They were clapping their claws 
' In excited applause 
Because they approved of the ocean. 
0 0 0 

A Fine Day 

motorist who was charged with 
exceeding'.the speed limit re¬ 
marked to the magistrate, “ A fine 
morning, sir, isn’t it ? ”' 

“ It is. Two guineas to be cor¬ 
rect,” said the magistrate. 

0 0 0 

'New Rendering of an Old Proverb 
]Jear not t° y° n famed city upon 
Tyne 

The carbonaceous product of the 
mine. 

This is another way of - saying 
“ Do not carry coals to Newcastle.” 
0 ' 0 0 

A Shy Old Lady 

There lives an old lady at Rye 
, Who is so excessively shy. 

“ Are you in ? ” callers shout, 
And she says, “ No, I’m out ! ” 
Or she shudders and makes no reply. 
□ ■ s 0 

. The Tea Caddy Motto 
^ learned punster was asked to 
suggest a good Latin motto 
for a tea-caddy, and immediately 
gave Tu doces. This means “ Thou 
teachest,” which, when the syllables 
are split differently, reads 44 Thou 
tea chest.” 

0 0 0 * 

A Pieture-Lesson in Geography 



This picture represents the name o! 
an English village. Do you know what 
it is ? Solution next week 

0 0 0 
Finishing a Poem 
famous divine when an under¬ 
graduate at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, called at the rooms of 
a fellow student who was absent, 
but who had left on his table the 
two opening lines of a poem. These 
were in the following lofty strain : 
The sun’s perpendicular rays 
Illumine the depths of the sea; 

The visitor thought this was a 
good opportunity to help his friend, 
so he completed the verse thus: 

And the fishes, beginning to sweat. 
Cried, “Goodness, how hot weshall 
be 1 ” 


Riddles With Echo Answers 

H E£E are some riddles, and in each 
case the answer is the last 
sound of the line. 

What would give a blind man 
the greatest delight ? Light. 

What cry is the greatest terri- 
fier ? Fire.. 

What is most sought after by a 
justice of the peace ? Peace. 

Who often commit great abomin¬ 
ations ? Nations. 

What does a business man need 
most to assist him ? System. 

0 0 0 
The Bishop’s Puzzle 
Bishop Wilberforce once made 
up this puzzle for his friends. 

All pronounce me a wonderful 
piece of mechanism, and yet few 
people have numbered the strange 
medley ^of which I am composed. 

I have a large box and two lids, 
two caps, two musical instruments, 
a number of weathercocks, three 
measures, some weapons of warfare, 
and a great many little articles 
that carpenters cannot do without. 

Then I have about me a couple of 
esteemed fishes and a great many 
smaller sea creatures, two lofty 
trees, a fruit, a handsome stag, and 
a great number of a smaller kind of 
game, two halls or places of wor¬ 
ship, two students, and ten scholars 
or Spanish gentlemen. I have what 
is the terror of the slave ; also two 
domestic animals and a number of. 
negatives. 

Can you give the answer to this 
problem ? Solution next week 

0 0 0 

Esses and Zeds 



Juice Jews ; Mace Maize * 

These pairs of words, although they 
have entirely different meanings, sound 
very much alike, the difference being 
only in the s and z sound. 

0 .0 0 
The Two Letters 

To all letters soliciting a sub¬ 
scription Lord Erskine had a 
regular form of reply: “ Sir, I feel 
much honoured by your application 
to me, and beg to subscribe ”— 
here the reader had to turn over 
the leaf—“ myself your very 
obedient servant.” 

More satisfactory to its recipient 
was Lord Eldon’s reply to Dr. 
Fisher of the Charterhouse. “Dear 
Fisher,—I cannot today" give you 
the preferment for which you ask. 
Your sincere friend, Eldon. P.T.O.” 
On the other side.were.;the .words, 
“ I gave it to you yesterday.” 
' 0.0 
Mark Time 

“ Shall - I mark time with my- 
• ' feet, sir ? ” asked a new boy 
of his*teacher when at drill. * 

“ Certainly ; did you ever hear 
of marking time with hands ? ” 
replied the master. 

“ Yes, sir. Clocks do’ it,” was 
the- ready response. . 

0 0 0 

Do You Live in Bread Street? 
The name Bread Street, which is 
found in many towns, preserves 
to us the memory of the old days of 
the fourteenth century and earlier 
when all the tradesmen dealing in 
a certain commodity lived and did 
business together in one street. 
Thus we have Bread Street, Fish 
Street, Butchers’ Row, and so on. 

-Cl 0- .,0.. • . 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 

The Travellers A pair of Spurs 
A Treasure 1 A bed 
A Breakfast Table Problem 
i Bread, beard 

Who Was He? 

The Hero was Amerigo Vespucci 


Jacko Mends the Clock 

B ig Brother Adolphus came home from business so cross one 
day that his father asked him if lie had lost a ten-shilling 
note and picked up sixpence. 

" Don't tease'the dad,” said his mother. " Perhaps lie’s 
hungry. He’ll tell jus what’s vexed him when he has had his 
supper." 

" I’ll tell you now, if you want to know,’’ said Adolphus. 
" I lost my train this morning, and U put nie out all day." 

" Lost your train! ’’ echoed his mother. " How did you 
manage that ? You left here in good time." 

"The church clock did it," growled Adolphus, "The wretched 
thing was wrong. It always is. I wish somebody would smash it." 

Curiously enough, only a week later, Mr. Jacko lost his train 
through the very same cause. Quite forgetting the playful 
little ways of the church clock. Mother Jacko set her own clock 
by it, with the result that her husband lost his train and his 
temper too. 

" Wretched ^tiling! " he cried. "I wish somebody would 
smash it! " /. % ,. v; , t \ *, 

" What a fuss over a clock," muttered Jacko, as he swung 
out of the house. " Why doesn’t someone mend it ? I don’t 



Jacko ran up the narrow stone stairs 


suppose it would take five minutes. I’ve a good mind to have 
a shot at it myself." 

And as the idea came into his mind he set off running. He 
ran till Tie reached the church gates. He darted round to the 
back, in through a little side door, and up a narrow stone stair¬ 
case, which was so dark that he had to find a lantern before 
he direct to climb it. 

Suddenly the door below shut with a bang, a key clicked in 
the lock, and then all was quiet again. 

" Great Scott! ’’exclaimed Jackq, . ‘'JL’m. locked Jn ! ” 

He was, too. And, no matter how lie called and shouted, 
nobody came to let him out. 

" I’m not going to stick here all day," declared Master 
Jacko. " But what am I going to do ? ’’ 

He stuck his cap at the back of his head and thought, t And 
presently up he jumped, grinning cheerfully, and ran to the clock. 

“ I’ll make it strike," he said. " It shall go bn striking." 

He wasn’t sure how to do it, but he soon found out'; and 
when the old clock struck twelve times at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon, and went on striking—thirteen, fourteen, fifteen— 
the people stopped to look up and wonder. 

And when it still went on, and they counted 36—37—38, 
the verger came bustling up with his keys to see what was wrong. 

He soon found out when he found Jacko; and, though he 
called that young gentleman all the names he could think of, 
he saw to it that the clock was mended. 

For which Jacko considers he deserves a handsome testimonial. 


Id on Parle Francais 
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La porcherie Les pois Le berceau 

11 y. a des pores dans la porcherie 
On mange les petits pois en ete 
Cette dame passe sous le berceau 
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Le desert La course Le hetre 

Le chameau est le vaisseau du desert 
Lequel des trois gagnera la course ? 
II y a une foret de hetres pres d’ici 



ABC Stories 

The Orange 

stands for orange— 
the orange that slipped 
out of Teddy's hand 
and rolled into the 
old gentleman’s hat. 

When Teddy woke up that 
morning he had a feeling that 
something unpleasant was going 
to happen to him. He couldn’t 
remember what it was till Nurse 
said that she hoped he had 
scrubbed his teeth properly. 

His teeth ! That was what it 
was. A visit to the dentist! 
And he had to go with Nurse 
because Mummy was away. 
Altogether he felt pretty bad 
about it. 

1 He was so quiet at breakfast 
that his Daddy asked him what 
was wrong. 

. " Got to go to the dentist’s! ” 
Teddy burst out. "And I 
hate it." 

" Well, cheer up ! ’’ said 
Daddy. " It’ll soon be over. 
And it’s never as bad as you 
think it’s going to be." 

„ he Went off to his office 
Daddy took an orange from 
the sideboard and pretended 
to stuff it in Teddy’s pocket. 

Teddy laughed. 

“ It’s too ’normous! " lie 
cried. "It won’t go." 

It wouldn’t; it was such a 
big one. When lie went out 
he made a ball of it, throwing 
it up and catching it again as 
lie ran. 

Suddenly it slipped out of his 
hands and rolled away; and, 
when he looked round, there it 
was in an old gentleman's- liat! 

He was a friendly old gentle¬ 
man. Teddy was soon chatting 

H 


Notes and Queries 

What is Bituminous Coal ? 

Soft coal which burns, with a 
bright yellow flame, and is at 
the opposite extreme to anthra¬ 
cite, or hard coal, which glows 
and burns without a flame. 

What is Elysium ? A place of 
delightful fields and groves and 
streams where, according to the 
Greek mythology, the souls of 
the good dwell after death. It 
is now used figuratively for 
any happy condition or place. 

What is a Sinking Fund? A 
portion * of the national income 
set apart by a Government for 
the gradual payment of a debt. 
The idea and phrase have been 
carried into private businesses. 



The orange rolled away 


away to him as if he had known 
him all his life. Teddy told him 
that he was going to the den¬ 
tist’s. To his surprise the old 
gentleman said, 

" So am I." 

“ Who’s your dentist ? 
asked Teddy. 

The old gentleman told him, 
and, would you believe it, his 
dentist was Teddy’s, too ! 

" Tell you what! " cried the 
old gentleman. " We’ll go to¬ 
gether. Then if you squeal I 
can hold your hand; and if I 
squeal you can hold mine." 

" But I never squeal," cried 
Teddy, laughing, as they went 
off hand in hand ;• " he doesn’t 
hurt enough."' 
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THE MOUNTAIN THAT BROKE RELIC OF A BOADICEA BATTLE • CRACKER TOYS 



Preparing for Christmas—Some of the interesting novelties that are A Policeman Scholar—Constable The Gull 3 Come to London—A cold snap, even if it be only for a 

being placed inside Christmas^crackers for the boys and girls this Patrick Smith of Dublin, who is day or two, always brings the guild to London, where on the bridges 

year. The warship now seems very out-of-place as a children’s toy an IVI.A. and LL.B. See page 7 and Thames Embankment people delight to feed them with scraps 



The Hares Lay the Trail—Boys of the 
Thames Valley Harriers laying the trail of 
paper in the inter-clubs race at Isleworth 



Out for a Walk—This team of pet dogs is not going hunting but is being taken out 
for exercise by the owner, who.walks in frontof her animals like an Eastern shepherd 
leading his flock. The dogs are very well behaved and keep near their mistress 


Relic of Boadicea—This Roman standard cap¬ 
tured by Boadicea has been sold at 8 otheby*s 
famous auction rooms in London. See page one 




A Tit-bit for the Pelican—This little visitor to the 
London Zoo has a dainty morsel for the pelican, 
but is afraid the big beak may snap her up too 



Moving a Hospital—The Alexandra Hospital for Children 
has been moved from London to Swanley in Kent, and 
here we seesome of the little patients '* packed for transit” 


The Mountain that Fell—Mont Blanc, from which a huge Two Little Visitors to London—These little people, Patricia 
mass of rock broke off, smashing the glacier below and Koo and Wellington Koo, children of the Chinese Ambas- 
burying a largo forest in the Valley of Aosta. See World Map sador to Britain, were born in the U.S.A. and speak Englisti 
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